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Week Ending Friday, June 5, 1987 


National Campaign Against Drug 
Abuse 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
May 30, 1987 





My fellow Americans: 

When we got to Washington 6 years ago, 
we set out to tackle the tough fundamental 
challenges to America’s future. One of the 
toughest was drug abuse. Today I'd like to 
give you an update, an administrative 
report, if you will, on this issue. 

Since 1981 Federal spending on drug 
abuse programs has tripled; it is now nearly 
$4 billion, and we’ve included virtually 
every major Federal agency and depart- 
ment in the effort. To consolidate our initia- 
tives and make certain the fight against ille- 
gal drugs is a well-managed and effective 
undertaking, this March I established the 
National Drug Policy Board. This Cabinet- 
level body, led by Attorney General Ed 
Meese and Secretary Otis Bowen,! has de- 
veloped a plan which will add new vigor 
and a more comprehensive approach to our 
crusade against drug abuse. 

The strategy is aimed at coordinating the 
wide range of antidrug activities going on 
in our country. Education, prevention, 
treatment, rehabilitation, and research to 
reduce the demand for drugs as well as in- 
vestigations, intelligence, interdiction, pros- 
ecutions, and international programs to 
reduce the supply of drugs to our citizens 
are all part of the same battle. The plan 
would designate a lead agency for each cat- 
egory of antidrug abuse authority. This 
means that one Federal agency will be the 
focal point for ensuring that all other Fed- 
eral agencies are doing everything they can 
to stop illegal drug use. For example, the 
Department of Health and Human Services 
will lead on the treatment and rehabilita- 
tion issues, while the Department of Educa- 


1 Secretary of Health and Human Serv- 
ices. 


tion will do the same for school programs. 
This approach is simple, straightforward, 
and avoids the temptation of adding an- 
other layer of bureaucracy. 

Much of what we do at the Federal level 
is aimed at choking off the supply of illegal 
drugs. With the assistance of Vice President 
Bush, we’re continuing to make tremen- 
dous progress in seizing drugs crossing our 
borders; with the Customs Service and the 
Coast Guard working more closely together, 
we'll seize even more. We arrest drug traf- 
fickers and send them to prison. With the 
Drug Enforcement Administration, FBI, 
and the U.S. Attorneys working more close- 
ly together, we'll be even tougher on those 
who traffic in drugs. 

But attacking the suppliers is not enough. 
As long as there is an illegal market for 
narcotics, the drug lords will find a way to 
meet the demand. That’s why we cannot 
ignore the other half of our strategy. We 
need to keep up the pressure to prevent 
drug use. We want no new users, and we | 
want those who are using drugs to stop. 

We should all be concerned about the 
competitiveness of our national economy. 
Last fall I announced a broad antidrug plan 
which included the goal of a drug-free 
workplace. At that time, I signed an Execu- 
tive order requiring drug testing for select- 
ed Federal workers in critical positions. 
Many companies, including more than one- 
third of the Fortune 500, already have a 
testing program in place. Drug testing, 
when done properly, can have dramatic re- 
sults. Ask anyone in the Armed Forces. 
Through mandatory drug testing and a 
well-run, antidrug campaign, we have 
achieved a 67-percent reduction in the use 
of drugs across the board by our military. 

We need to achieve these kinds of results 
in our schools, as well. Under the National 
Drug Policy Board plan, Secretary Bill Ben- 
nett 2 will continue to lead the campaign 


2 Secretary of Education. 
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for drug-free campuses. We owe it to our 
kids to do our very best to protect them 
against this menace. And that’s why part of 
our plan will also focus on high-risk youth, 
those young people with serious drug prob- 
lems. 

Drugs pervade every part of our society, 
and the United States isn’t the only one 
confronting this problem. In June we will 
be participating in a United Nations confer- 
ence in Vienna to spur international com- 
mitment to battle illegal drugs. 

course, well-organized and coordinat- 
ed Federal action is only part of the solu- 
tion. State and local governments play an 
indispensable role through community 
school boards, hometown treatment and re- 
habilitation programs, as well as enforcing 
of law. Most of all, however, we need the 
active involvement of the American people 
in developing a national attitude of intoler- 
ance to illegal drugs. 

Nancy was asked for advice by a young 
student worried about what to say when 
approached by drug users and dealers. She 
told her the answer was simple: Just say no. 
Together, we can deal with this threat to 
our families and country. We can help our 
loved ones and friends. We all need to 
speak with one voice: Say no to drugs in the 
school; say no to drugs in the workplace; say 
no to drugs in the home. Together, say yes 
to a drug-free America. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from Camp David, MD. 


American Foundation for AIDS 
Research 





Remarks at the Foundation’s Awards 
Dinner. May 31, 1987 





The President. Dr. Silverman, Elizabeth, 
Don Ross, award winners, ladies and gentle- 
men, I hope Elizabeth won’t mind, but 
some years ago when I was doing a televi- 
sion show, “General Electric Theater,” part 
of my work required visiting the General 
Electric plants, 139 of them, and meeting 
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all the employees. And knowing better than 
to have a canned speech for them, I would 
go and suggest that they might ask ques- 
tions. And every place I went, the first 
question was “Is Elizabeth Taylor really 
that pretty?” [Laughter] And being the soul 
of honesty, I would say, “You bet.” [Ap- 
plause] 

But you know, fundraisers always remind 
me of one of my favorite but most well- 
worn stories. I’ve been telling it for years, 
so if you’ve heard it, please indulge me. A 
man had just been elected chairman of his 
community’s annual charity drive. And he 
went over all the records, and he noticed 
something about one individual in town, a 
very wealthy man. And so, he paid a call on 
him, introduced himself as to what he was 
doing, and he said, “Our records show that 
you have never contributed anything to our 
charity.” And the man said, “Well, do your 
records show that I also have a brother 
who, as the result of a disabling accident, is 
permanently disabled and cannot provide 
for himself? Do your records show that I 
have an invalid mother and a widowed 
sister with several small children and no 
father to support them?” And the chairman, 
a little abashed and embarrassed, said, 
“Well, no, our records don’t show that.” 
The man said, “Well, I don’t give anything 
to them. Why should I give something to 
you?” [Laughter] 

Well, I do want to thank each of you for 
giving to the fight against AIDS. And I 
want to thank the American Foundation for 
AIDS Research and our award recipients for 
their contributions, as well. I’m especially 
pleased a member of the administration is 
one of tonight’s recipients. Dr. [C. Everett] 
Koop is what every Surgeon General should 
be. He’s an honest man, a good doctor, and 
an advocate for the public health. I also 
want to thank other doctors and researchers 
who aren’t here tonight. Those individuals 
showed genuine courage in the early days 
of the disease when we didn’t know how 
AIDS was spreading its death. They took 
personal risks for medical knowledge and 
for their patients’ well-being, and that de- 
serves our gratitude and recognition. 

I want to talk tonight about the disease 
that has brought us all together. It has been 
talked about, and I’m going to continue. 
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The poet W.H. Auden said that true men of 
action in our times are not the politicians 
and statesmen but the scientists. I believe 
that’s especially true when it comes to the 
AIDS epidemic. Those of us in government 
can educate our citizens about the dangers. 
We can encourage safe behavior. We can 
test to determine how widespread the virus 
is. We can do any number of things. But 
only medical science can ever truly defeat 
AIDS. 

We’ve made remarkable progress, as 
you've heard, already. To think we didn’t 
even know we had a disease until June of 
1981, when five cases appeared in Califor- 
nia. The AIDS virus itself was discovered in 
1984. The blood test became available in 
1985. A treatment drug, AZT, has been 
brought to market in record time, and 
others are coming. Work on a vaccine is 
now underway in many laboratories, as 
you’ve been told. 

In addition to all the private and corpo- 
rate research underway here at home and 
around the world, this fiscal year the Feder- 
al Government plans to spend $317 million 
on AIDS research and $766 million overall. 
Next year we intend to spend 30 percent 
more on research: $413 million out of $1 
billion overall. Spending on AIDS has been 
one of the fastest growing parts of the 
budget, and, ladies and gentlemen, it de- 
serves to be. 

We're also tearing down the regulatory 
barriers so as to move AIDS from the phar- 
maceutical laboratory to the marketplace as 
quickly as possible. It makes no sense, and 
in fact it’s cruel, to keep the hope of new 
drugs from dying patients. And I don’t 
blame those who are out marching and pro- 
testing to get AIDS drugs released before 
the I’s were—or the T’s were crossed and 
the I’s were dotted. I sympathize with 
them, and we'll supply help and hope as 
quickly as we can. 

Science is clearly capable of breathtaking 
advances, but it’s not capable of miracles. 
Because of AIDS’ long incubation period, 
it’ll take years to know if a vaccine works. 
These tests require time, and this is a prob- 
lem money cannot overcome. We will not 
have a vaccine on the market until the mid- 
to late 1990’s, at best. 

Since we don’t have a cure for the disease 
and we don’t have a vaccine against it, the 


question is how do we deal with it in the 
meantime. How do we protect the citizens 
of this nation, and where do we start? For 
one thing, it’s absolutely essential that the 
American people understand the nature 
and the extent of the AIDS problem. And 
it’s important that Federal and State Gov- 
ernments do the same. 

I recently announced my intention to 
create a national commission on AIDS be- 
cause of the consequences of this disease on 
our society. We need some comprehensive 
answers. What can we do to defend Ameri- 
cans not infected with the virus? How can 
we best care for those who are ill and 
dying? How do we deal with a disease that 
may swamp our health care system? The 
commission will help crystallize America’s 
best ideas on how to deal with the AIDS 
crisis. We know some things already: the 
cold statistics. But I’m not going to read you 
gruesome facts on how many thousands 
have died or most certainly will die. I’m not 
going to break down the numbers and cate- 
gories of those we’ve lost, because I don’t 
want Americans to think AIDS simply af- 
fects only certain groups. AIDS affects all of 
us 


What our citizens must know is this: 
America faces a disease that is fatal and 
spreading. And this calls for urgency, not 
panic. It calls for compassion, not blame. 
And it calls for understanding, not igno- 
rance. It’s also important that America not 
reject those who have the disease, but care 
for them with dignity and kindness. Final 
judgment is up to God; our part is to ease 
the suffering and to find a cure. This is a 
battle against disease, not against our fellow 
Americans. We mustn’t allow those with the 
AIDS virus to suffer discrimination. I agree 
with Secretary of Education [William J.] 
Bennett: We must firmly oppose discrimina- 
tion against those who have AIDS. We must 
prevent the persecution, through ignorance 
or malice, of our fellow citizens. 

As dangerous and deadly as AIDS is, 
many of the fears surrounding it are un- 
founded. These fears are based on igno- 
rance. I was told of a newspaper photo of a 
baby in a hospital crib with a sign that said, 
“AIDS—Do Not Touch.” Fortunately, that 
photo was taken several years ago, and we 
now know there’s no basis for this kind of 
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fear. But similar incidents are still happen- 
ing elsewhere in this country. I read of one 
man with AIDS who returned to work to 
find anonymous notes on his desk with such 
messages as, “Don’t use our water foun- 
tain.” I was told of a situation in Florida 
where 3 young brothers—ages 10, 9, and 
7—were all hemophiliacs carrying the AIDS 
virus. The pastor asked the entire family 
not to come back to their church. Ladies 
and gentlemen, this is old-fashioned fear, 
and it has no place in the “home of the 
brave.” 

The Public Health Service has stated that 
there’s no medical reason for barring a 
person with the virus from any routine 
school or work activity. There’s no reason 
for those who carry the AIDS virus to wear 
a scarlet A. AIDS is not a casually conta- 
gious disease. We’re still learning about how 
AIDS is transmitted, but experts tell us you 
don’t get it from telephones or swimming 
pools or drinking fountains. You don’t get it 
from shaking hands or sitting on a bus or 
anywhere else, for that matter. And most 
important, you don’t get AIDS by donating 
blood. 

Education is critical to clearing up the 
fears. Education is also crucial to stopping 
the transmission of the disease. Since we 
don’t yet have a cure or a vaccine, the only 
thing that can halt the spread of AIDS right 
now is a change in the behavior of those 
Americans who are at risk. 

As I’ve said before, the Federal role is to 
provide scientific, factual information. Cor- 
porations can help get the information out, 
so can community and religious groups, and 
of course so can the schools, with guidance 
from the parents and with the commit- 
ment, I hope, that AIDS education or any 
aspect of sex education will not be value- 
neutral. 

A dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral in London 
once said: “The aim of education is the 
knowledge not of facts, but of values.” Well, 
that’s not too far off. Education is knowing 
how to adapt, to grow, to understand our- 
selves and the world around us. And values 
are how we guide ourselves through the 
decisions of life. How we behave sexually is 
one of those decisions. As Surgeon General 
Koop has pointed out, if children are taught 
their own worth, we can expect chem to 
treat themselves and others with greater re- 
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spect. And wherever you have self-respect 
and mutual respect, you don’t have drug 
abuse and sexual promiscuity, which of 
course are the two major causes of AIDS. 
Nancy, too, has found from her work that 
self-esteem is the best defense against drug 
abuse. 

Now, we know there will be those who 
will go right ahead. So, yes, after there is a 
moral base, then you can discuss preven- 
tives and other scientific measures. And 
there’s another aspect of teaching values 
that needs to be mentioned here. As indi- 
viduals, we have a moral obligation not to 
endanger others, and that can mean endan- 
gering others with a gun, with a car, or 
with a virus. If a person has reason to be- 
lieve that he or she may be a carrier, that 
person has a moral duty to be tested for 
AIDS; human decency requires it. And the 
reason is very simple: Innocent people are 
being infected by this virus, and some of 
them are going to acquire AIDS and die. 

Let me tell you a story about innocent, 
unknowing people. A doctor in a rural 
county in Kentucky treated a woman who 
caught the AIDS virus from her husband, 
who was an IV drug user. They later got 
divorced, neither knowing that they were 
infected. They remarried other people, and 
now one of them has already transmitted 
the disease to her new husband. 

Just as most individuals don’t know they 
carry the virus, no one knows to what 
extent the virus has infected our entire soci- 
ety. AIDS is surreptitiously spreading 
throughout our population, and yet we have 
no accurate measure of its scope. It’s time 
we knew exactly what we were facing, and 
that’s why I support some routine testing. 

I’ve asked the Department of Health and 
Human Services to determine as soon as 
possible the extent to which the AIDS virus 
has penetrated our society and to predict its 
future dimensions. I’ve also asked HHS to 
add the AIDS virus to the list of contagious 
diseases for which immigrants and aliens 
seeking permanent residence in the United 
States can be denied entry. 

Audience members. Boo! Boo! 

The President. They are presently denied 
entry for other contagious diseases. I’ve 
asked the Department of Justice to plan for 
testing all Federal prisoners, as looking into 
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ways to protect uninfected inmates and 
their families. In addition, I’ve asked for a 
review of other Federal responsibilities, 
such as veterans hospitals, to see if testing 
might be appropriate in those areas. This is 
in addition to the testing already underway 
in our military and foreign service. 

Audience members. No! No! 

The President. Now let me turn to what 
the States can do. Some are already at 
work. While recognizing the individual's 
choice, I encourage States to offer routine 
testing for those who seek marriage licenses 
and for those who visit sexually transmitted 
disease or drug abuse clinics. And I encour- 
age States to require routine testing in State 
and local prisons. 

Not only will testing give us more infor- 
mation on which to make decisions, but in 
the case of marriage licenses, it might pre- 
vent at least some babies from being born 
with AIDS. And anyone who knows how 
viciously AIDS attacks the body cannot 
object to this humane consideration. I 
should think that everyone getting married 
would want to be tested. 

You know, it’s been said that when the 
night is darkest, we see the stars. And there 
have been some shining moments through- 
out this horrible AIDS epidemic. I’m talking 
about all those volunteers across the coun- 
try who’ve ministered to the sick and the 
helpless. For example, last year about 450 
volunteers from the Shanti Project provided 
130,000 hours of emotional and practical 
support for 87 percent of San Francisco’s 
AIDS patients. That kind of compassion has 
been duplicated all over the country, and it 
symbolizes the best tradition of caring. And 
I encourage Americans to follow that exam- 
ple and volunteer to help their fellow citi- 
zens who have AIDS. 

In closing, let me read to you something I 
saw in the paper that also embodies the 
American spirit. It’s something that a young 
man with AIDS recently said. He said: 
“While I do accept death, I think the fight 
for life is important, and I’m going to fight 
the disease with every breath I have.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, so must we. 
Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 8:16 p.m. at 
the Potomac Restaurant. In his opening re- 
marks, he referred to Dr. Mervyn Silver- 


man, president of the American Foundation 
for AIDS Research; Elizabeth Taylor; and 
Donald Ross, chairman of the board of New 
York Life Insurance Co. 


Bicentennial of the United States 
Constitution 





Remarks on Greeting the Winners of the 
Elementary School Essay Project. 
June 1, 1987 





The President. Well, welcome to the 
White House and congratulations to the 
special representatives of the 1987 Elemen- 
tary School Essay Project. It could be said 
that each of you boys and girls here is just 
about one in a million, because that’s how 
many children entered the Elementary 
School Essay Project—more than a million. 
And the judges tell me they read countless 
outstanding essays, but yours, well, they just 
stood out just a little bit above all the rest. 
And that’s why you're here. So again, con- 
gratulations. I know you and your parents 
and teachers and principals are proud, and 
you deserve to be. 

You know, Thomas Jefferson once wrote a 
friend to say that our Constitution repre- 
sented “unquestionably, the wisest ever yet 
presented to men.” Well, right about here, 
you probably think I’m going to say there’s 
no truth to the rumor that I was the friend 
he was writing the letter to. [Laughter] 

But history has certainly borne out Mr. 
Jefferson’s judgment. Through two centu- 
ries now, our Constitution has proven a 
source of strength, stability, and unerring 
wisdom, serving longer than any other writ- 
ten constitution in the world. Think of that: 
Young as our country is, we're really, 
though, the oldest republic in the world. I 
know that, what with some of the budget 
bills, Presidents have days when they think 
the Constitution created one branch of gov- 
ernment too many. But seriously, the Con- 
stitution has blessed us with what I have to 
believe is the finest Government in history. 

Of course, as President, I find that the 
Constitution is part of my daily life. It’s the 
Constitution that established the Office of 
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the President of the United States. And it’s 
the Constitution that sets forth my responsi- 
bilities at home and abroad, the Constitu- 
tion that guides my dealings with the Con- 
gress, the judiciary, and the members of my 
Cabinet, like Secretary Bennett.! 

At the same time, the Constitution plays 
a part in guiding each of your lives. You 
see, when the Founding Fathers met in 
Philadelphia to draft that document, they 
were thinking of the future. They were 
thinking of the kind of country they wanted 
to leave for their children and their chil- 
dren’s children. They wanted their sons and 
daughters to grow up in a land that was 
safe for people of all religious faiths, a land 
where they would be free to speak their 
minds and shape their own lives, a land 
where all would be free. 

We’re all heirs to the Constitution; we’re 
all the Constitution’s children. Being the 
heirs to the Constitution is our good for- 
tune, but it also places upon us a responsi- 
bility: the responsibility to nurture and 
defend this country so that, when our turn 
comes, we, too, can pass on to our children 
a nation of greatness and freedom. And 
maybe that’s the most important part of all 
that you've learned in studying and writing 
about the Constitution. You have taken the 
first step toward shouldering your responsi- 
bilities as citizens of our country, the coun- 
try that you will one day lead. 

So, congratulations to all of you once 
again. And to all your teachers and parents, 
you all look so happy and proud—don’t go 
busting any buttons. Just God bless you all. 

Secretary Bennett. Thank you very much, 
Mr. President. We thought, since all these 
children did so much homework and they 
represent the homework of more than a 
million children, we ought to give you, just 
very briefly, a little sample of the work. So, 
I'd like to call on two of the Constitution’s 
children to read some remarks, their essays, 
little essays, they wrote. 

First, Wanda Nichols, who’s an eighth 
grader from North Carolina. 

Wanda, will you step up? 

Wanda Nichols. As a young, individualis- 
tic, black citizen, this magnificent docu- 


1 Secretary of Education William J. Ben- 
nett. 


ment means so much to me. The Constitu- 
tion and its Bill of Rights have given me a 
distinct and honorable place in a democrat- 
ic society. I am a respected human being, 
although I happen to belong to a minority. I 
can do what I please within the limits of the 
law. 

It has granted me rights and freedoms to 
pursue my human goals and aspirations. 
Freedom of worship has reinforced and 
nourished my belief in God and consider- 
ation to fellow man. Freedom of speech and 
of the press have given me the tools to 
speak out in a positive way, because I am 
more informed. These constitutional rights 
have made me a true believer in equal jus- 
tice and equal opportunity. 

To me, the Constitution is like a beautiful 
and talented lady. She is charming, but un- 
yielding to the onslaughts of bigotry. She is 
rigid, but flexible. She changes her mood 
according to the way our society sees 
change. Yet I am not afraid to face changes, 
because she is there to guard my identity 
and human worth. 

Thank you. 

Secretary Bennett. Thank you, Wanda. 

Mr. President, representing the first, 
second, third, and fourth grades, we have 
Mr. Justin Swope, from the State of Mary- 
land, a second grader. 

Justin? 

Justin Swope. On July 4th, 1976, our 
country celebrated our 200th birthday. I 
wasn’t born until 1978, so I missed that 
celebration. However, on September 17th, 
in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, we will cele- 
brate the birthday of our Constitution. The 
Constitution is having its 200th birthday, 
and I want to be there. 

The Constitution is important to me. It 
lets me go to my church. No one is allowed 
in my house without my permission. I can 
say anything I want when I get big. I even 
get to vote for our leaders, and maybe I'll 
be one. I think our country is lucky we 
have the Constitution. 

We all pay taxes to help build roads, 
schools, parks, courts, and we pay police, 
firemen, but most important, good leaders. 
They make the laws we must live by in 
America. I think the men who wrote the 
Constitution in 1787 were pretty smart. I’m 
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glad we have the Constitution. I love living 
in America. 

Secretary Bennett. Thatta boy! 

The President. 1 know it’s time to let you 
all get in the shade now, which you'll ap- 
preciate it. But just in closing, to all of these 
children here, you here in Washington, and 
you’ve seen, I’m sure, the Capitol, or are 
going to see, if you haven’t already, and 
some of the great institutions and the build- 
ings of government, but there’s one thing 
that you all must know while you’re looking 
at all of us: We all work for you. You’re the 
boss. And I said in a State of the Union 
Address some time ago something I’m 
going to repeat here to all of you, because 
you probably weren’t listening at the time. 
[Laughter] 

As you go on in school, you’re probably 
going to see constitutions in your studies of 
other countries. I’ve read a number of con- 
stitutions from other nations, even includ- 
ing the Soviet Union. And I’m surprised to 
find things in there that sound like ours: the 
right of assembly, the right to do this or 
that. And you think, well, they seem simi- 
lar, but there is one great difference. And 
the difference is so tiny that it’s almost 
overlooked, but it is so great that it spells 
the difference between all those constitu- 
tions and ours. All those other constitutions 
are written by the government, telling the 
people what they can do. Our Constitution 
is written by the people, telling the Gov- 
ernment what it can do. And the whole 
difference is the phrase in our Constitution: 
“We the People .. .” 

So, when you're looking around here 
today, why, if you see anything that needs 
correcting, let us know; you’re the boss. 

Thank you all very much. Congratulations 
again. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:45 a.m., in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. 
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Welcome to the White House, and we'll 
try to get you back in the shade shortly. 


I remember back in the campaign of 
1980—please, sit down—back in the cam- 
paign of 1980, in a speech to the American 
Legion Convention, I proposed enactment 
of a peacetime GI bill. One of the great 
success stories of our time, I think, was the 
first GI bill passed at the end of World War 
II. No investment our government has ever 
made returned better dividends. It gave an 
entire generation of Americans, for the first 
time in history, the chance to get a college 
education. 

In signing this bill, we’re providing not 
only for the future of our service men and 
women, but for America, too. Our military 
forces are only as good as the men and 
women who man them, and in this high- 
tech age, we need an increasingly educated 
and motivated military guarding our coun- 
try. 
I’ve had the privilege these last few years 
to visit often with our military men and — 
women, from Quantico to the demilitarized 
zone in Korea, and I can tell you they’re 
among the finest bunch that this country 
has ever seen. The perseverance of the 
crew of the Stark demonstrated the caliber 
of our boys—who accept danger manfully, 
who guard our nation’s security with cour- 
age and competence and, not infrequently, 
great heroism. They are, simply, the best. 


I want to pay a special tribute today to 
Congressman Sonny Montgomery of Missis- 
sippi. He is the chairman of the House Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee, whose great. ef- 
forts have made this day possible. Also, the 
members of both the House and Senate 
committees, who worked so diligently for 
the passage of this bill, and we also appreci- 
ate the support of the many veterans and 
military organizations represented here 
today. 

I thank you all. So many of you have 
worked so hard to make this day possible. 
And now, that’s enough out of me. I'll start 
writing and sign the bill. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:46 p.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. 


As enacted, H.R. 1085 is Public Law 100- 
48, approved June 1. 
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Statement on Signing H.R. 1085 Into Law. 
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I am pleased to sign into law H.R. 1085, 
the “New GI Bill Continuation Act,” which 
will remove the expiration date for pro- 
grams of educational assistance provided 
under chapter 30, title 38, United States 
Code, and under chapter 106, title 10, 
United States Code. These programs are re- 
ferred to as the new GI bill—active duty 
and the new GI bill—reserves, respectively. 
Additionally, tnis measure revises the de- 
clared “purposes” provision of chapter 30 to 
broaden its scope. 

Our country has a proud tradition of as- 
sisting in the smooth transition of veterans 
from military to civilian life through educa- 
tional and training assistance for over 42 
years now. Since June 1944 over 18 million 
veterans and service personnel have re- 
ceived educational assistance under three 
prior GI bills, including 7.8 million under 
the World War II GI bill, almost 2.4 million 
under the Korean conflict GI bill, and over 
8 million trainees under the post-Korean 
Vietnam-era GI bill scheduled to end on 
December 31, 1989. All of these programs 
operated in conjunction with the draft and 
afforded a readjustment opportunity for 
many people whose lives were involuntarily 
disrupted. The programs undertaken have 
taken place in classrooms, businesses, on 
farms, at schools of higher learning, and 
even at elementary schools. In terms of 
content, they range from remedial mathe- 
matics to advanced calculus and everything 
in between. 

In October 1984 the Congress enacted 
Public Law 98-525 that established the new 
GI bill test program. This new law (as 
amended by Public Law 99-576) provided a 
program of education benefits not only for 
service personnel and veterans but also for 
reservists. It is this new GI bill that is today 
being made permanent and that joins an 
illustrious family of GI bill programs that 
have meant so much to millions of veterans 
of past wars and conflicts and to the welfare 
of the Nation. 

With the signing of this bill, it is project- 
ed that the number of reservists training 
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under the new GI bill—reserves will peak 
in fiscal year 1990 at about 225,000. It is 
further projected that, over time, the larger 
program will be the new GI bill—active 
duty, with close to 210,000 trainees in fiscal 
year 1992 and even greater numbers into 
the mid-1990’s. 

The GI bill programs have been widely 
acclaimed as the best investment America 
has ever made. These programs have pro- 
moted quality education for our nation’s 
veterans, providing them the opportunity 
to be the best that they can be. 

Our defense of freedom requires a will- 
ingness to sacrifice on the part of those in 
our Armed Forces. The provision of GI bill 
benefits is one substantial way for the coun- 
try to express its appreciation to and sup- 
port of those who serve. 


Note: As enacted, H.R. 1085 is Public Law 
100-48, approved June 1. 


Western Alliance 





Remarks on Signing the Proclamation 
Designating George C. Marshall Month. 
June 1, 1987 





Thank you very much, and welcome to 
the White House. I’d like to thank you for 
being here. It’s a pleasant coincidence that 
George C. Marshall Month, which we will 
proclaim today, coincides with the upcom- 
ing economic summit. I’m certain that Gen- 
eral Marshall would approve of my taking 
advantage of this opportunity to speak with 
you also about some of our expectations, our 
goals, for that important gathering. 

First and foremost, today we gather to 
honor George C. Marshall, a gallant soldier, 
a visionary statesman, and an American 
who set a standard of honor and accom- 
plishment for all who have followed. 
George Marshall is the only professional sol- 
dier ever to win the Nobel Prize for Peace. 
It was a fitting tribute. Even in time of war, 
Marshall was a champion of peace. During 
his tenure as Chief of Staff of the United 
States Army, a war—the greatest conflagra- 
tion in human history—was won, and that 
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victory was not a triumph of conquerors in 
a struggle for power and domination, but a 
desperate fight of free peoples for the pres- 
ervation of the humane values and demo- 
cratic institutions they held dear. 

What made the Second World War differ- 
ent from all those that had preceded it was 
that Western civilization, by its outcome, 
was left in the hands of leaders like George 
Marshall, individuals dedicated to ideals 
which were not forgotten after the enemy 
was vanquished. 

It’s difficult in this time of plenty to imag- 
ine the destitution, devastation, and hope- 
lessness that pervaded Europe after the 
close of the Second World War. The conflict 
had taken the lives of millions of Europe- 
ans, many of them the young leaders who 
are the greatest asset of any society. Re- 
sources used to fuel the war machines were 
gone. Great destruction had been brought 
upon the face of Europe. Germany lay in 
almost total ruin. Throughout the rest of 
the continent, cities and factories were in 
disrepair; the whole economic infrastruc- 
ture had been devastated. The monumental 
job of rebuilding seemed overwhelming. 

It was at this time of despair when, under 
the leadership of wise and decent individ- 
uals like George C. Marshall, by then Secre- 
tary of State, our country stepped forward 
with a program Winston Churchill referred 
to as the “most unsordid act in history.” 
Forty years ago June 5th, Secretary of State 
George Marshall gave the commencement 
address at Harvard University. In it he laid 
out a proposal for the reconstruction of 
Europe, the foundation for what has been 
the most remarkable period of peace and 
prosperity in the history of that continent. 

In today’s money, the Marshall plan was a 
commitment of extraordinary proportions, 
about $60 billion. And with that, industry, 
large and small, was provided capital; har- 
bors, canals, roads, electric systems were re- 
built; and the production lines began to roll 
as Europe went back to work. 

The Marshall plan was an investment 
America made in its friends and in the 
future. If it had simply been a gift of re- 
sources, it would likely have been a colossal 
failure. The success of this greatest of un- 
dertakings, the rebuilding of a _battle- 
scarred continent, can be traced to goals 


that are easily distinguished from the mere 
transfer of money. 

First, it was designed to generate hope 
where there was none. George Marshall, as 
a soldier, well understood the role of moti- 
vation. “It is the spirit which we bring to’ 
the fight that decides the issue,” he once 
wrote. “It is morale that wins the victory.” 
George Marshall’s speech was viewed by 
many Europeans as a lifeline thrown to 
them at a time when they were foundering. 
It gave them reason to work, to build, to 
invest. And in short order, purpose replaced 
aimlessness; enterprise replaced inertia. 

The second and most important goal of 
the Marshall plan was to provide incentives 
for Europeans to find common ground, to 
bring down the political barriers which 
stifle economic activity and growth. Our 
leadership helped officials overcome local 
interest groups and work with other gov- 
ernments to beat back the pressures for 
protectionism and isolation; to free the flow 
of commerce, materials, and resources 
across international frontiers; to integrate 
transport and power systems; and to devel- 
op economic and political ties that would 
serve as an engine for progress. 

The Marshall plan led to the creation of 
institutions that today are pillars of the free 
world’s economy—the European Economic 
Community, the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, the OECD 1—and cre- 
ated the environment where the World 
Bank and the IMF? could function. The 
Marshall plan was an act of generosity, but 
it was not a giveaway program. Instead, it 
was the beginning of a process of coopera- 
tion and enterprise that has carried the 
peoples of the Western democracies to new 
heights. 

But there was one most important 
achievement, too much overlooked. A read- 
ing of history reveals that in past wars, the 
peace settlement laid the foundation for the 
next war. Hatreds and enmity remained. 
And today we have known 40 or more 
years of peace, and one-time enemies are 
the closest of friends and allies as a result of 
the Marshall plan. 


1 Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development. 
2 International Monetary Fund. 
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With us today is an individual who, at 
President Truman’s direction, took a central 
role in polling the leadership, gathering the 
ideas, and putting together a comprehen- 
sive overview of foreign policy strategy. 
This effort was the genesis of the Marshall 
plan. His dedication, creativity, and re- 
sourcefulness were of great service to his 
President and his country at that pivotal 
moment. And Clark Clifford, we are proud 
to have you with us today. 

Now, in a few days, I will leave for the 
economic summit in Venice. It will be the 
13th time the 7 major industrial democra- 
cies have so met, and the 7th time I’ve 
been privileged to represent the United 
States. While our country is still looked to 
for leadership, the free world is now unde- 
niably a partnership among democracies, to 
a large degree because of initiatives we set 
in motion 4 decades ago. 

Today free world efforts—economic, po- 
litical, and security—depend on genuine co- 
operation. Self-determination, as we’ve rec- 
ognized since the time of Woodrow Wilson, 
is consistent with the interaction of free 
peoples. We sought it, and, brother, we’ve 
got it. 

The Governments of Western Europe, 
North America, and Japan face the future 
together, and meetings like the economic 
summit build unity and sense of purpose. 
And that unity is increasingly important. 
The velocity of economic change reshaping 
our world is making greater demands on 
our governments, individually and collec- 
tively. This change flows naturally from the 
open economic system we've established in 
the West. Our peoples and countries are 
now operating in a global market. Instanta- 
neous communications, multinational corpo- 
rations, the flow of international invest- 
ment, widespread computer technology, 
and the integration of financial markets are 
facts of life. 

The progress of mankind, however, re- 
mains dependent on political as well as eco- 
nomic and technological momentum. Today 
we face challenges comparable to those that 
confronted struggling democracies four dec- 
ades ago. We sought to achieve prosperity; 
now we seek to preserve it and ensure that 
our standard of living continues to improve. 
Nothing can be taken for granted. We must 
be active and vigorous to be successful. And 
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we must work together. And that is what 
freedom is all about, and that’s why we call 
the portion of the planet on which we live 
the free world. People here are not told 
what we must do. We talk things over and 
decide what to do for ourselves. 

There’s a story about an American and a 
Russian. As is often the case, the American 
was bragging about how in the United 
States everyone was free to speak. Well, the 
Russian replied, “In Russia we’re just as free 
to speak. The difference is in your country 
you're free after you speak.” [Laughter] 

The greatest challenge for those of us 
who live in freedom is to recognize the ties 
of common interest that bind us, to prove 
wrong those cynics who would suggest that 
free enterprise and democracy lead to 
shortsighted policies and undisciplined self- 
interest. Today—and we can’t say this too 
often—it is in the common interest of all of 
us, in every free land, to work against paro- 
chialism and protectionism, to keep markets 
open and commerce flowing. By definition, 
protecting domestic producers from compe- 
tition erodes national competitiveness, slows 
down economic activity, and raises prices. It 
also threatens the stability of the entire free 
world trading system. 

Some countries, which have taken full ad- 
vantage of America’s past openness, must 
realize that times have changed. Today any 
country selling heavily in the United States 
whose markets are not substantially open to 
American goods risks a backlash from the 
American people. No country that closes its 
own markets or unfairly subsidizes its ex- 
ports can expect the markets of its trading 
partners to remain open. This point will be 
driven home in Venice. It was the central 
theme of our agreement at last year’s Tokyo 
summit to launch the Uruguay trade 
round. 

While the vibrancy of the U.S. economy 
has contributed enormously to the world 
expansion, preserving a growing world 
economy is the business of every member 
of the world trading community. It is the 
special responsibility of the larger economic 


3 One in a series of General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade meetings, which was 
held in Bella Unién, Uruguay, in September 
1986. 
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powers. It will be made clear, especially to 
our friends in Japan and the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, that growth-oriented 
domestic policies are needed to bolster the 
world trading system upon which they 
depend. 

We and our allies must always fulfill our 
agreements concerning exchange rate sta- 
bility. Economic policy decisions made last 
year in Tokyo and at this year’s meeting of 
Group of Seven * finance ministers in Paris 
and in Washington cannot be ignored or 
forgotten. The commitments made at these 
meetings need to be translated into action. 

Talks continue to flow about the necessity 
of a coordinated attack on market-distorting 
agricultural policies, policies which are 
found in almost every Western country. 
The time to act is fast approaching. 

One concern shared by the industrialized 
powers is what to do about the Third World 
countries which are not developing, not 
progressing, countries that, if something 
doesn’t happen, will be left behind. Japan 
has made admirable strides in this direction 
by offering to share some of its wealth, 
some of its trade surplus, with lesser devel- 
oped nations. I hope that during the course 
of this summit Japan will clarify what form 
this aid will take. I also hope that other 
countries will consider following Japan’s 
good example. 

However, as I noted about the European 
example of four decades ago, the transfer of 
cash alone is not the solution. If tax rates 
are too high, if markets are not free, if gov- 
ernment is big, corrupt, or abusive, a coun- 
try cannot expect to attract the expertise 
and private investment needed to advance, 
nor will its own people have the incentives 
needed to push their economy forward. 
After the war, German industry was little 
more than a shell. If Ludwig Erhard and 
Konrad Adenauer, courageous democratic 
postwar leaders of that country, had not 
dramatically, in one fell swoop, eliminated 
most of the intrusive controls on the West 
German economy in 1948, Marshall plan 
aid might not have had the miraculous 
impact that it did. 


* The seven countries that participate in 
the annual economic summit. 


If we’re serious about changing the plight 
of less fortunate nations, we must, at the 
very least, be candid with them about these 
economic realities, open their eyes to the 
secret of Germany’s restoration and the 
secret of the amazing growth taking place 
on the Pacific rim. That secret is a Marshall 
plan of ideas. It is simply that freedom of 
enterprise, competition, and the profit 
motive work. They work so well that the 
United States now must maneuver with 
economically powerful competitors, friendly 
competitors. 

And, yes, let us admit the recognizable 
friction among the great democracies about 
trade and economic policy. Our heated de- 
bates and maneuverings and the fact 
they’re front-page news are a healthy sign. 
First, during economic movement, close 
friends disagree, but no one should lose 
sight of the impressive strides taking place. 
Second, the attention paid to complex eco- 
nomic issues, which decades ago were sub- 
ject matter only for specialists, suggests the 
wide degree of consensus our nations have 
reached on the vital issues of war and 
peace, human rights, and democracy. 

Today, the unity of the West on security 
issues is something which George Marshall 
and his contemporaries would look on with 
a deep and abiding pride. Marshall led 
America through war and out of isolation- 
ism. Like protectionism, isolationism is a 
tempting illusion. Four decades of Europe- 
an peace and the greatest economic expan- 
sion in history stand as evidence that isola- 
tionism and protectionism are not the way. 
We must work with like-minded friends to 
direct the course of history, or history will 
be determined by others who do not share 
our values, and we will not escape the con- 
sequences of the decisions they make. 

Nowhere is this burden heavier than in 
the Middle East, a region that has been 
plagued with turmoil and death. If we re- 
treat from the challenge, if we sail to a 
distance and wait passively on the sidelines, 
forces hostile to the free world will eventu- 
ally have their way. 

Two weeks ago, we lost 37 of our sons in 
the Persian Gulf. They were the pride and 
joy of their families, fine young men who 
volunteered to wear the uniform and serve 
their country. We have none better than 
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these. They died while guarding a choke- 
point of freedom, deterring aggression, and 
reaffirming America’s willingness to protect 
its vital interests. 

Yet the American people are aware that 
it is not our interests alone that are being 
protected. The dependence of our allies on 
the flow of oil from that area is no secret. 
During the upcoming summit in Venice, 
we'll be discussing the common security in- 
terests shared by the Western democracies 
in the Persian Gulf. The future belongs to 
the brave. Free men should not cower 
before such challenges, and they should not 
expect to stand alone. 

And we’re working together in a number 
of critical areas. Our friends and allies have 
been cooperating ever more closely to 
combat the scourge of terrorism. Democra- 
cies are peculiarly vulnerable to this form of 
international criminality, and at the upcom- 
ing Venice summit, we will give renewed 
impetus to the momentum which has devel- 
oped in the past year. 

The Western alliance, with courage and 
unity of purpose, has time and again 
thwarted threats to our prosperity and secu- 
rity. During the last decade, as American 
military spending declined, the Soviets 
raced ahead to gain a strategic advantage, 
deploying a new generation of intermedi- 
ate-range missiles aimed at our European 
allies. This hostile maneuver, part of a long- 
term strategy to separate Europe from the 
United States, was countered by a united 
alliance. Pershing and cruise missiles were 
deployed in Western Europe, even amidst 
the noise and clamor of sometimes violent 
opposition and an intensely hostile Soviet 
propaganda campaign. 

Let no one forget, 6 years ago we offered 
to refrain from deploying our intermediate- 
range missiles if the Soviets would agree to 
dismantle their own. It was called the zero 
option. The other side refused. At that time, 
a vocal minority in Western countries, in- 
cluding the United States, suggested if we 
moved forward with deployment of our 
Pershing and cruise missiles all hope of 
arms control agreements would be lost. 

The pessimists, however, have been 
proven wrong, and Western resolve is 
paying off. In recent months, we’ve wit- 
nessed considerable progress in our talks 
with the Soviet Government. The Kremlin 
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now in principle accepts the zero option 
formula in Europe, and our negotiators are 
busy seeing if the details can be worked 
out. In short, we may be on the edge of an 
historic reduction of the number of nuclear 
weapons threatening mankind. If this great 
first step is taken, if nuclear arms reduction 
is achieved, it’ll be due to the strength and 
determination of allied leaders across West- 
ern Europe who refused to accept the 
Soviet nuclear domination of Europe. Euro- 
pean leaders, and indeed most Europeans, 
have come to understand that peace comes 
only through strength. Strength and realism 
are the watchwords for real progress in 
dealing with our Soviet adversaries. 

As we view changes which seem to be 
happening in the Soviet Union with cau- 
tious optimism, let it be remembered that, 
four decades ago, the Kremlin rejected 
Soviet participation in the Marshall plan. If 
the current Soviet leadership seeks another 
path, if they reject the closed, isolated, and 
belligerent policies they inherited, if they 
wish their country to be a part of the free 
world economy, we welcome the change. 
Let there be no mistake: The Soviet Gov- 
ernment is subject to the same rules as any 
other. Any government which is part of our 
deals with the West’s major economic insti- 
tutions must do so with good faith, open 
books, and the open government on which 
both depend. Economic transactions are not 
maneuvers for political gain or international 
leverage; such destructive tactics are not 
tolerated. Countries which are part of the 
system are expected to do their best to 
strengthen the process and institutions or 
be condemned to economic isolation. 

The Soviet Union must also understand 
that the price of entry into the community 
of prosperous and productive nations is not 
just an economic price. There is a political 
price of even greater significance: respect 
for and support for the values of freedom 
that are, in the end, the true engines of 
material prosperity. 

Time will tell if the signs emanating from 
the Soviet Union reflect real change or illu- 
sion. The decisions made by the Soviet lead- 
ers themselves will determine if relations 
will bloom or wither. Any agreement to 
reduce nuclear weapons, for example, must 
be followed by reductions in conventional 
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forces. We are looking closely for signs that 
tangible changes have been made in that 
country’s respect for human rights, and that 
does not mean just letting out a few of the 
better known dissidents. We’re waiting for 
signs of an end to their aggression in Af- 
ghanistan. 

This year is also the 40th anniversary of 
the Truman doctrine, which fully recog- 
nized the need for economic assistance, but 
underscored the necessity of providing 
those under attack the weapons needed to 
defend themselves. On March 12, 1947, 
President Truman addressed a joint session 
of Congress and spelled out America’s com- 
mitment. “It must be the policy of the 
United States to support free peoples who 
are resisting attempted subjugation by 
armed minorities or by outside pressures. I 
believe that we must assist free peoples to 
work out their own destinies in their own 
way.” So said Harry Truman. 

Nineteen forty-seven was a volatile politi- 
cal year for our country. I was a Democrat 
back then. President Truman was under 
attack from both sides of his own party, and 
the opposition controlled both houses of 
Congress—and believe me, I know how 
frustrating that can be. Even amidst the 
deep political divisions so evident in 1947, 
the Marshall plan and Truman doctrine 
were approved by Congress. In the end, it 
was our ability to overcome our own do- 
mestic political discord and forge a biparti- 
san approach that made the difference. 
Greece and Turkey were saved; Western 
Europe was put on the path to recovery; 
human freedom was given a chance. De- 
mocracy has its weaknesses, but its 
strengths will prevail. 

I leave for Europe with confidence. This 
generation of free men and women, too, 
will work together and succeed. We will 
pass on to our children a world as filled 
with hope and opportunity as the one we 
were handed. We owe this to those who 
went before us, to George C. Marshall and 
others who shaped the world we live in. 

With this said, I will sign the order pro- 
claiming George C. Marshall Month. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:07 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. 
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Proclamation 5663. June 1, 1987 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Forty years ago this June 5, Secretary of 
State George Catlett Marshall, Jr., in a com- 
mencement address at Harvard University, 
proposed a plan for the reconstruction of 
war-shattered Europe. It is truly fitting that 
we commemorate the 40th anniversary of 
what became known as the Marshall Plan, 
because it was the foundation for the most 
remarkable period of peace and prosperity 
in history. Highly symbolic of American 
commitment to peace and freedom in 
Europe, the Plan most appropriately bore 
George Marshall’s name. As Chief of Staff of 
the Army during World War II, he had 
been instrumental in the liberation of 
Europe; after peace had come, he worked 
with equal vigor as Secretary of State to see 
Europe restored to a new level of strength 
and vitality. 

The Marshall Plan is a proud monument 
in the history of our Nation, because it de- 
rives from our large and generous spirit and 
our commitment to the principles of inter- 
dependence, self-determination, and open- 
ness to positive cooperation. The plan suc- 
ceeded beyond greatest expectations and 
remains an inspiration today because it 
demonstrates what is possible when nations 
lay aside differences to meet a common 
challenge. 

We also take this opportunity to honor 
George C. Marshall for his lifetime of devo- 
tion to the United States of America. He led 
the Army during our greatest test of arms, 
served as Secretary of State and Secretary 
of Defense, and became the first profession- 
al soldier to receive the Nobel Peace Prize. 
He will be remembered forever as the epit- 
ome of the citizen soldier. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
70, has designated the month of June as 
“George C. Marshall Month” and author- 
ized and requested the President to issue a 
proclamation in observance of this event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
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hereby proclaim June 1987 as George C. 
Marshall Month. I urge all Americans to 
join in observance of this month with ap- 
propriate programs, ceremonies, and activi- 
ties. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this first day of June, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
seven, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and eleventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:45 a.m., June 2, 1987] 


United States Ambassador to Guinea 





Nomination of Samuel Eldred Lupo. 
June 1, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Samuel Eldred Lupo, a 
career member of the Senior Foreign Serv- 
ice, Class of Minister-Counselor, as United 
States Ambassador to the Republic of 
Guinea. He would succeed James D. Rosen- 
thal. 

Mr. Lupo began his career as a manage- 
ment intern with the Veterans Administra- 
tion in Washington, DC, 1961-1963. He 
served in the following capacities thereaf- 
ter: personnel officer, 1963-1964, and com- 
puter systems analyst, 1964-1966. Mr. Lupo 
then joined the Foreign Service and the 
Department of State. From 1966 to 1968, 
he was assigned as personnel officer to the 
Embassy in Manila, Philippines, and then to 
the Embassy in La Paz, Bolivia, 1969-1971. 
From 1972 to 1973, Mr. Lupo served as Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Assistant Secretary of 
State for Administration in the Department 
of State. Following this, he served as admin- 
istrative officer in the following Embassies: 
Dublin, Ireland, 1973-1975; Lima, Peru, 
1976-1977; and Brasilia, Brazil, 1977-1979. 
He returned to Washington in 1979 and 
became Executive Director of the Bureau 
of Inter-American Affairs where he served 
until 1981, when he went to Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, as consul general. Since 1985 Mr. 
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Lupo has been Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of State for Personnel in the Department of 
State. 

Mr. Lupo graduated from Los Angeles 
City College (A.A., 1959) and from the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles (B.A., 
1961). He served in the United States Air 
Force from 1951 to 1955. Mr. Lupo is ar- 
ticulate in Spanish and Portuguese. He was 
born September 26, 1933, in Walnut Creek, 
CA. Mr. Lupo is married, has three chil- 
dren, and resides in Arlington, VA. 


United Nations 





Nomination of Lester B. Korn To Be the US. 
Representative on the Economic and Social 
Council. June 2, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Lester B. Korn to be the 
Representative of the United States of 
America on the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil of the United Nations, with the rank of 
Ambassador. He would succeed Joseph 
Verner Reed, Jr. 

Mr. Korn held various positions (part- 
time) while in college as a teller, bookkeep- 
er, etc., with Bank of America in Culver 
City, CA, 1953-1961. He became a manage- 
ment consultant with Peat, Marwick, Mitch- 
ell & Co., Los Angeles, 1961-1966, to be 
followed as a partner with that firm, 1966- 
1969. Since 1969, he has been chairman, 
chief executive officer, and co-founder of 
Korn/Ferry International, Los Angeles. 
From 1979 to 1982 Mr. Korn served as 
chairman of the Commission on Citizen 
Participation in Government, State of Cali- 
fornia. He was a member of the Commis- 
sion of the Californias, 1979-1982. In April 
of 1983, he was special advisor and dele- 
gate, UNESCO Inter-Governmental Confer- 
ence on Education for International Under- 
standing, Cooperation, and Peace. Since 
1985 he has served as a member on the 
President’s Commission on White House 
Fellowships. 

Mr. Korn graduated from the University 
of California at Los Angeles (B.S., 1959, and 
M.B.A., 1960). He was born January 11, 
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1936, in New York, NY. Mr. Korn is mar- 
ried, has two children, and resides in Los 
Angeles, CA. 


Nuclear Regulatory Commission 





Nomination of Kenneth C. Rogers To Be a 
Member. June 2, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Kenneth C. Rogers to be a 
member of the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission for the term of 5 years expiring 
June 30, 1992. He would succeed James Kil- 
burn Asselstine. 

Since 1972 Mr. Rogers has been the presi- 
dent of Stevens Institute of Technology in 
Hoboken, NJ. Prior to this he served as 
acting provost/dean of faculty in the Ste- 
vens Institute of Technology. 

Mr. Rogers graduated from St. Lawrence 
University (B.S., 1950) and Columbia Uni- 
versity (M.A., 1952; Ph.D., 1956). He was 
born March 21, 1929, in Teaneck, NJ. Mr. 
Rogers is married, has three children, and 
resides in Hoboken, NJ. 


Federal Reserve System 


remains as strong as ever. And I know that 
Dr. Greenspan shares that same commit- 
ment. 

Now, let me explain that because of my 
schedule and an appointment waiting for 
me, I am going to leave you and these 
three gentlemen here—Chairman Volcker 
and Secretary Baker and Dr. Greenspan all 
will have statements for you and take your 
questions. 

Q. Mr. President, did you get an agree- 
ment that Dr. Greenspan won’t raise inter- 
est rates during the ’88 campaign? 

The President. 1 told you, I’m not taking 
any questions. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:01 a.m. to 
reporters assembled in the Briefing Room at 
the White House. 

In his remarks, the President referred to 
Secretary of the Treasury James A. Baker III. 


Advisory Council on Historic 
Preservation 





Nomination of Avery C. Faulkner To Be a 
Member. June 2, 1987 





Remarks Announcing the Nomination of 
Alan Greenspan To Be Chairman of the 
Board of Governors. June 2, 1987 





The President. | have a statement for you: 
Paul Volcker has advised me of his decision 
not to accept a third term as a member and 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board. 

I accepted Mr. Volcker’s decision with 
great reluctance and regret. He has served 
with distinction on the Board of Governors 
and has been an historic chairman during 
this time of economic recovery and expan- 
sion. Therefore, it’s my intention to nomi- 
nate Dr. Alan Greenspan to a 4-year term 
as Chairman of the Federal Reserve. Mr. 
Volcker has indicated his strong support for 
Dr. Greenspan. 

And let me add, my dedication to our 
fight to hold down the forces of inflation 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Avery C. Faulkner to be a 
member of the Advisory Council on Histor- 
ic Preservation for a term expiring June 10, 
1991. He would succeed Clifton Caldwell. 


Since 1982 Mr. Faulkner has been presi- 
dent of Cannon/Faulkner, and vice presi- 
dent of the Cannon Corp., in Washington, 
DC. Prior to this he served as senior part- 
ner of Faulkner, Fryer and Vanderpool, 
1968~1982. 

Mr. Faulkner graduated from Yale Uni- 
versity (Bachelor of Arts, 1951; Bachelor of 
Architecture, 1954; and a Master of Archi- 
tecture, 1955). He served in the U.S. Air 
Force from 1955 to 1958. Mr. Faulkner was 
born January 23, 1929, in Bronxville, NY. 
He is married, has three children, and re- 
sides in McLean, VA. 
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United States Holocaust Memorial 
Council 





Appointment of Two Members. 
June 2, 1987 





The President today appointed the fol- 
lowing to be members of the United States 
Holocaust Memorial wepney 


Barbaralee Di tein-Spiel L of New 
York. She will succeed Edward Sanders. Cur- 
rently, Mrs. Diamonstein-Spielvogel is a writer, 
television interviewer, and producer. She has 
appeared on ABC Video Enterprises ARTS 
Network, CBS, NBC, WNET, Metromedia, and 
major stations in Boston, Washington, Philadel- 
phia, Los Angeles, Chicago, and Miami. Mrs. 
Diamonstein-Spielvogel is the author of 13 
books and has published numerous articles. 
Mrs. Diamonstein-Spielvogel graduated from 
New York University (Ph.D., 1963). She is mar- 
ried and resides in New York, NY. Mrs. Dia- 
monstein-Spielvogel was born January 27, 1932, 
in New York, NY. 

Richard M. Roser:baum, of New York. He will 
succeed Terrence Des Pres. Since 1984 Mr. 
Rosenbaum has been counsel to the chairman 
of the board and director of government rela- 
tions and public affairs for Integrated Re- 
sources, Inc. He is also a consultant with Nixon 
Hargrave, Devans & Doyle. From 1977 to 1984 
Mr. Rosenbaum was a partner with Nixon Har- 
grave, Devans & Doyle. Mr. Rosenbaum grad- 
uated from Hobart College (B.A., 1952) and 
Cornell Law School (LL.B. and J.D., 1955). He 
is married, has four children, and resides in 
Rochester, NY. Mr. Rosenbaum was born April 
8, 1931, in Oswego, NY. 





Flag Day and National Flag Week, 
1987 





Proclamation 5664. June 2, 1987 





By the President of the United States 
of America 
A Proclamation 

Each year, for a special day and a special 
week during June, we take time to reflect 
on our flag and all it means to us. We do so 
in June because Old Glory was born in that 
month; the first distinctive American flags 
of the Revolution flew at the Battle of 
Bunker Hill in June 1775, and the Conti- 
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nental Congress adopted the Stars and 
Stripes as the flag of the United States on 
June 14, 1777. 

Even brief reflection on the meaning of 
the flag fills the mind and the heart with 
thoughts of our land and our heritage of 
liberty purchased at great cost by genera- 
tions of Americans. Our flag was battle- 
born, fashioned during the struggle that 
won us our independence and gave bright 
hope to a world long oppressed. Ever since, 
America has seen its portrait in the folds 
and furls of our Star-Spangled Banner. We 
see freedom in the Red, White, and Blue, 
and we see too the sacrifice and the hero- 
ism of countless brave hearts. The poet 
Henry Holcomb Bennett had exactly this in 
mind many years ago when he penned the 
lines, “The colors before us fly; But more 
than the flag is passing by.” 

“More than the flag is passing by.” 
Through the years, the number of stars on 
our flag has changed, and their arrange- 
ment has changed as well; but what the flag 
stands for will never change. During Flag 
Day and National Flag Week, let us remem- 
ber with devotion that the flag we love and 
honor is the flag of freedom that flew in 
victory at Yorktown, the flag the United 
States Marines raised on Mount Suribachi, 
the flag Francis Scott Key saw by the 
dawn’s early light. 

Long may it wave. 

To commemorate the adoption of our 
flag, the Congress, by a joint resolution ap- 
proved August 3, 1949 (63 Stat. 492), desig- 
nated June 14 of each year as Flag Day and 
requested the President to issue an annual 
proclamation calling for its observance and 
for the display of the flag of the United 
States on all government buildings. The 
Congress also requested the President, by 
joint resolution approved June 9, 1966 (80 
Stat. 194), to issue annually a proclamation 
designating the week in which June 14 
occurs as National Flag Week and calling 
upon all citizens of the United States to 
display the flag during that week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate June 14, 1987, as Flag 
Day and the week beginning June 14 as 
National Flag Week, and I direct the appro- 
priate officials of the government to display 
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the flag of the United States on all govern- 
ment buildings during that week. I urge all 
Americans to observe Flag Day, June 14, 
and Flag Week by flying the Stars and 
Stripes from their homes and other suitable 
places. 

I also urge the American people to cele- 
brate those days from Flag Day through 
Independence Day, set aside by the Con- 
gress as a time to honor America (89 Stat. 
211), by having public gatherings and ac- 
tivities in which they can honor their coun- 
try in an appropriate manner, especially by 
ceremonies in which all renew their dedica- 
tion by publicly reciting the Pledge of Alle- 
giance to the flag of the United States of 
America and to the Republic for which it 
stands, one Nation under God, indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this second day of June, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-seven, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and eleventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:24 p.m., June 3, 1987] 


Trade With Romania, Hungary, and 
China 





Message to the Congress. June 2, 1987 





To the Congress of the United States: 


I hereby transmit the documents referred 
to in subsection 402(d\X5) of the Trade Act 
of 1974 with respect to a further 12-month 
extension of the authority to waive subsec- 
tion (a) and (b) of section 402 of the Act. 
These documents constitute my decision to 
continue in effect this waiver authority for 
a further 12-month period. 

I include as part of these documents my 
determination that further extension of the 
waiver authority will substantially promote 
the objectives of section 402. I also include 
my determination that continuation of the 
waivers applicable to the Hungarian Peo- 
ple’s Republic, the Socialist Republic of Ro- 


mania, and the People’s Republic of China 
will substantially promote the objectives of 
section 402. The attached documents also 
include my reasons for extension of the 
waiver authority; and for my determination 
that continuation of the waivers currently 
in effect for the Hungarian People’s Repub- 
lic, the Socialist Republic of Romania, and 
the People’s Republic of China will substan- 
tially promote the objectives of section 402. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
June 2, 1987. 


REPORT TO THE CONGRESS CONCERNING 
EXTENSION OF WAIVER AUTHORITY 


Pursuant to subsection 402(d\5) of the 
Trade Act of 1974 (hereinafter “the Act”), I 
have today determined that further exten- 
sion of the waiver authority granted by sub- 
section 402(c) of the Act for 12 months will 
substantially promote the objectives of sec- 
tion 402 and that continuation of the waiv- 
ers currently applicable to the Hungarian 
People’s Republic, the Socialist Republic of 
Romania, and the People’s Republic of 
China will also substantially promote the 
objectives of section 402 of the Act. My 
determination is attached and is incorporat- 
ed herein. 

The general waiver authority conferred 
by section 402 of the Act is an important 
means for the strengthening of mutually 
beneficial relations between the United 
States and certain countries of Eastern 
Europe and the People’s Republic of China. 
The waiver authority has permitted us to 
conclude and maintain in force bilateral 
trade agreements with Hungary, Romania, 
and the People’s Republic of China. These 
agreements continue to be fundamental 
elements in our political and economic rela- 
tions with those countries, including impor- 
tant exchanges on emigration and human 
rights matters. Granting of Most Favored 
Nation (MFN) status gives U.S. companies 
the ability to compete in those markets. 
Moreover, continuation of the waiver au- 
thority would permit future expansion of 
our bilateral relations with other countries 
now subject to subsections 402 (a) and (b) of 
the Act, should circumstances permit. I be- 
lieve that these considerations clearly war- 
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rant this renewal of the general waiver au- 
thority. 

I continue to believe that extending the 
current waivers applicable to Hungary, Ro- 
mania, and the People’s Republic of China 
will substantially promote the objectives of 
section 402 of the Act. 

Hungary. Hungary has continued to take 
a relatively positive and constructive ap- 
proach to emigration matters. Nearly all 
Hungarians who are eligible to apply to 
emigrate for purposes of family reunifica- 
tion receive permission to depart. The 
American Embassy in Budapest issued 102 
immigrant visas in 1986, almost exactly the 
same number as in 1985, and also processed 
six Hungarian citizens for travel to the 
United States to join relatives who are refu- 
gees. There is one pending divided family 
case, but a resolution is expected shortly. 
There are no systematic official sanctions 
imposed on persons who seek to emigrate. 

Romania. Emigration from Romania, both 
overall and to the United States, has been 
substantial in the period of over a decade 
since the waiver has been in effect. All told, 
more than 170,000 Romanians have emi- 
grated to the United States, Israel, and the 
Federal Republic of Germany (FRG) during 
this period. In 1986, over 15,000 Romanians 
departed legally for these three countries. 

The American Embassy in Bucharest 
issued visas or other documentation to 
1,996 people in 1986 for legal departure 
from Romania to the United States. Al- 
though this figure reflects a decline in Ro- 
manian passport issuances to individuals 
qualified for U.S. admissions processing in 
the latter part of 1986, and a decrease from 
the previous year’s total of 2,913, it still is 
substantial in human terms. The more than 
900 new approvals since January and discus- 
sions with the Romanian Government sug- 
gest that steps are being taken to increase 
the flow to a level consistent with U.S. im- 
migration and admissions procedures. 

The various emigration lists (family reuni- 
fication, marriage, and special refugee pro- 
gram) that we regularly submit to the Ro- 
manian Government currently contain 
about 3,000 names of individuals eligible for 
admission to the United States, and we are 
hopeful, based on past experience, of resolv- 
ing most of these cases in the context of the 
MFN relationship. Ethnic German depar- 
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tures for the Federal Republic of Germany 
totaled 11,944 in 1986. Romanian Jewish ar- 
rivals in Israel numbered 1,282. Emigration 
to Israel has now reduced the Romanian 
Jewish community to under 24,000 people. 

Although numerous problems remain in 
the emigration area, the Romanian Govern- 
ment’s substantial implementation of new 
procedures for emigration from Romania to 
the United States, which were agreed to in 
1985, has reduced material and physical 
hardships for the majority of people depart- 
ing for the United States since the middle 
of 1985. The Romanian Government also 
has continued to honor its assurances, given 
in June 1983, that it would not require re- 
imbursement of education costs as a precon- 
dition to emigration. 

I share the strong concerns manifested 
among the public and in the Congress re- 
garding many Romanian Government poli- 
cies and practices regarding human, includ- 
ing religious, rights and the treatment of 
ethnic minorities. However, it is the MFN 
relationship that enables us to engage the 
Romanians in a frank dialogue on these 
issues and work to improve conditions 
there. 

We have been able to raise issues of con- 
cern to minorities, particularly with regard 
to educational and cultural opportunities. 
We have urged the Romanian Government 
to ease administrative restrictions on the 
“unrecognized” religious groups and to re- 
lease imprisoned religious activists. Similar- 
ly, we have argued against measures that 
discourage construction and repair of 
churches and that have allowed, in a 
number of cases in recent years, their dem- 
olition for alleged building code violations 
or for urban renewal purposes. 

I can report that many of the cases of 
high U.S. public and congressional interest 
have been resolved. Constantin Sfatcu and 
Dorel Catarama, freed earlier from prison, 
have now emigrated to the United States. 
The charges against Ilie Neamtu have been 
dismissed by a Romanian court. The mathe- 
maticians Radu Rosu and Silviu Teleman 
have been allowed to take up academic po- 
sitions in this country. 

The Second Baptist Church in Oradea 
will be spared from demolition, and we are 
trying to assist the congregation in gaining 
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permission to build on a newly acquired 
site. The Seventh Day Adventists have been 
given assurances regarding a replacement 
site for a church and offices that were torn 
down last year because they were in a rede- 
velopment zone. Although one major syna- 
gogue was demolished in 1986, important 
Jewish buildings in Bucharest, the Choral 
and Great Synagogues and the Jewish 
museum, have been preserved in accord- 
ance with assurances provided by the Ro- 
manian Government. We also have been 
successful in promoting the printing of 
Protestant Bibles, something that has not 
happened in Romania since the 1920’s. 

My decision to extend the waiver author- 
ity for Romania for 1987-88 has been taken 
after careful deliberation within the Admin- 
istration. I have concluded that extension of 
MFN to Romania continues not only sub- 
stantially to promote the objectives of the 
Act concerning emigration, but also to 
enable us to have an impact we would not 
have otherwise on human rights concerns 
and to help to strengthen the extent of reli- 
gious freedom in Romania. 

Despite many problems, religious observ- 
ance is active and widespread in Romania 
and, especially among the Protestant de- 
nominations, is growing faster than in other 
countries of Eastern Europe. Romania has 
some 8,000 functioning Orthodox churches, 
as well as over 4,000 of other denomina- 
tions including more than 1,000 functioning 
Baptist churches. The extension of MFN has 
facilitated American citizens’ access to co- 
religionists in Romania as well as the flow of 
several million dollars’ worth of material as- 
sistance to them each year. In this context, I 
believe it important that existing U.S. access 
and influence be preserved. 

I have instructed the Secretary of State to 
pursue with renewed vigor our human 
rights dialogue with Romania and seek fur- 
ther improvements, and to continue to 
report to me and to the Congress every 6 
months concerning these matters. 

People’s Republic of China. China contin- 
ues to have a relatively open emigration 
policy. The number of immigrant visas 
issued by our embassy and consulates in 
China has increased every year since the 
United States normalized relations with 
China in 1979. In Fiscal Year 1986, China 
posts issued 14,051 immigrant visas (13,356 


in Fiscal Year 1985) and 43,858 non-immi- 
grant visas (44,254 in Fiscal Year 1985). The 
minimal decrease in non-immigrant visas 
was probably due to the drop in the 
number of Chinese delegations travelling 
abroad for business reasons. These non-im- 
migrant visas were issued to Chinese who 
wished to study, conduct business, or visit 
relatives in the United States. It remains 
true that other Western countries have also 
experienced increases in Chinese travel and 
emigration. 

For the above reasons, I have determined 
that continuation of the waivers for Hunga- 
ry, Romania, and the People’s Republic of 
China will substantially promote the objec- 
tives of the Act. 


Trade With Romania, Hungary, and 
China 





Memorandum From the President. 
June 2, 1987 





Presidential Determination No. 87-14 
Memorandum For The Secretary of State 


Subject: Determination Under Subsection 
402(d\5) of the Trade Act of 1974—Con- 
tinuation of Waiver Authority 


Pursuant to the authority vested in me 
under the Trade Act of 1974 (Public Law 
93-618), January 3, 1975 (88 Stat. 1978) 
(hereinafter “the Act’’), I determine, pursu- 
ant to subsection 402(d\5) of the Act, that 
the further extension of the waiver author- 
ity granted by subsection 402(c) of the Act 
will substantially promote the objectives of 
section 402 of the Act. I further determine 
that the continuation of the waivers applica- 
ble to the Socialist Republic of Romania, 
the Hungarian People’s Republic, and the 
People’s Republic of China will substantially 
promote the objectives of section 402 of the 
Act. 

This determination shall be published in 
the Federal Register. 


Ronald Reagan 
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Trade With Romania, Hungary, and 
China 





White House Statement. June 2, 1987 





The President is forwarding to the Con- 
gress his determination to continue most fa- 
vored nation tariff status for Romania, Hun- 
gary, and the People’s Republic of China. 
MEN is a basic element in the development 
of bilateral trade relations with each of 
these countries and is an important aspect 
of our political relationships as well. The 
President concluded that extension of MFN 
status to these countries for another year, in 
accordance with the Jackson-Vanik amend- 
ment, would serve the economic and for- 
eign policy interests of the United States. 

The decision to continue Romania’s MFN 
status was exceptionally difficult. The issue 
was addressed at the highest levels of the 
administration. All options were seriously 
considered. The President carefully 
weighed the strong criticisms that have 
been made of Romania’s human rights 
record. He shares the concerns expressed in 
the Congress and by private citizens about 
violations of basic human rights in Romania, 
despite the Romanian Government's freely 
undertaken commitments under the Helsin- 
ki Final Act and other international instru- 
ments. He found reports concerning limita- 
tions on religious freedom and discriminato- 
ry treatment of national minorities particu- 
larly distressing. He is sympathetic to the 
plight of the Romanian people who endure 
a very harsh economic and political reality. 
The President also has been disappointed 
by the Romanian Government’s very limit- 
ed response to our numerous expressions of 
concern. 

However, after weighing all the factors, 
the President decided that we should con- 
tinue the MFN relationship with Romania 
as long as it enables us to help substantial 
numbers of people. Over the years, MFN 
has stimulated increased Romanian emigra- 
tion and made possible the reunification of 
thousands of divided families. MFN has also 
enabled us to have an impact on Romania’s 
human rights practices and to help 
strengthen the conditions for religious ob- 
servance there. We are not prepared to 
place at risk these benefits. They are more 
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modest than we would like but nonetheless 
important in human terms. 

For the President, the humanitarian con- 
siderations were most compelling in decid- 
ing to renew Romania’s MF'N status. He has 
taken the position that it is better to direct 
our efforts to improving conditions that 
arouse our concern than to abandon the 
principal means of influence we now have 
and walk away. As noted in his report to 
the Congress, the President has instructed 
Secretary Shultz to pursue our human 
rights dialog with Romania with renewed 
vigor. 


The President’s Trip to Europe 





Remarks on Departure From the White 
House. June 3, 1987 





The President. Well, thank you all for 
coming to see us off, and a special thank 
you to the Marine Band for that great 
music. 

As you know, Nancy and I are leaving 
today for the economic summit in Venice. 
Many of you have helped me prepare for 
this meeting, and I’m most grateful. Others 
of you will, in the months ahead, join with 
me in helping to chart the course, not only 
for our economy but, in large measure, for 
the entire world’s economy. Of course, I’m 
looking forward to continuing our common 
work. 

But for a moment, rather than address 
you, the men and women who are my part- 
ners in shaping cur nation’s policies for the 
future, I would like to direct my words to 
some very special guests, to those of you 
here today who are the future, you gradu- 
ates of James Madison High School. 

The man your school was named for, 
James Madison, has been called the Father 
of our Constitution, and he was also our 
fourth President. And, no, I was not one of 
his staff or advisers. [Laughter] But in his 
first inaugural address, Madison said these 
simple and profound words: “It has been 
the true glory of the United States,” he said, 
“to cultivate peace by observing justice.” 
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Well, this is a particularly good moment for 
remembering that wisdom. 

On this trip, I will commemorate the 
40th anniversary of the Marshall plan. Yes, 
40 years ago the United States said that if 
Europe were ever to see an end to the 
specter of war that had haunted that great 
continent for over two centuries all of its 
people would have to know freedom, 
democracy, and justice. And so we ex- 
tended both to allies and former enemies a 
helping hand, a hand of compassion, and a 
hand of hope. 

The Soviet Union declined to take part in 
the Marshall plan, as did the countries 
under its control, but to the rest of Europe, 
we gave help. What we know now as West- 
ern Europe was rebuilt. And today, in part 
as a result of the Marshall plan, those coun- 
tries and the United States as well as Japan 
have known the longest period of general 
peace in this century and the greatest pros- 
perity in the history of man. 

At this economic summit, I will look 
around the table and see, thanks in part to 
the generosity and wisdom of our nation 
over the past 40 years, not the leaders of 
broken, desperate, and despotic nations but 
the leaders of strong and stable democra- 
cies, countries that today are our partners 
for peace on the world stage. Next week 
each leader at that table will be asking the 
same questions. How can we help make the 
next 40 years as prosperous as the last 40? 
How can we help our peoples live in a 
world of even greater opportunities in the 
next decade and the next century? 

Well, some of the answers to these ques- 
tions are clear. Our countries should move 
forward to end unsustainable trade imbal- 
ances, to reform agricultural policies, and 
restore stability to the international curren- 
cy markets. The major economic powers of 
the world must also work to eliminate in- 
equities in the international trade environ- 
ment to keep markets open and to keep 
commerce flowing. Economic growth and 
free markets are everybody’s business. 

At Venice we'll talk about how to im- 
prove East-West relations. We will discuss 
arms reductions, human rights problems, 
regional conflicts, and bilateral cooperation. 
Our discussion in Venice will help strength- 


en Western solidarity, which is indispensa- 
ble to progress on issues of contention be- 
tween the East and West. We will also ad- 
dress various regional issues and other prob- 
lems, such as international terrorism, where 
we can point to stepped-up and increasing- 
ly effective Western fronts—or efforts, I 
should say, especially after last year’s 
summit in Tokyo. 

Despite this long agenda, we won’t find 
all the answers to those questions about our 
future at this summit—not by a long shot. 
In fact, many of the answers will come from 
where mankind’s greatest energy and vision 
have always come: from you, from those 
like you throughout the world, from the 
hope that lives in the hearts of free people 
everywhere. But we will take steps; we will 
continue the work of, as Madison said, culti- 
vating peace by observing justice. I'll out- 
talk it.! And as I sit at that table and re- 
member Madison’s words, I will see not just 
the faces of those other leaders but your 
faces as well. 

So, thanks again for coming here today, 
and God bless you all. 

Student. Thanks for having us, sir. 

The President. Thank you. Thank you 
very much. Well, again, thank you all. Flow- 
ers and the United States flag—we’ve got to 
? all right when we get there. Thank you 


Note: The President spoke at 8:37 a.m. at 
the South Portico of the White House. 
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Responses to Questions Submitted by Agenzia 
Nazionale Stampa Associata of Italy. 
June 2, 1987 





Venice Economic Summit 


Q. The Venice Economic Summit will be 
held at a very important time: the World 


1 The President referred to the noise 
caused by an airplane flying overhead. 
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economy is still growing, but there is real 
danger of a recession if the industrialized 
nations are not able to agree soon on their 
actions for the near future. Given differ- 
ences in expectations among the seven 
eee. is a satisfactory agreement possi- 
ble? 

The President. Economic growth in the 
summit seven is well into its fifth consecu- 
tive year, and future growth prospects are 
enhanced by relatively low inflation, mod- 
erate interest rates, and a strengthened 
framework for coordination of economic 
policies. 

The summit seven agree on the basic in- 
gredients of policies that are necessary to 
sustain this growth: stable, noninflationary 
macroeconomic policies and market-orient- 
ed microeconomic policies that tap the in- 
herent dynamism of the private sectors of 
our economies. We need to intensify our 
efforts to promote growth through the 
more consistent application of such policies. 
In particular, I expect the Venice summit to 
give impetus to progress in a number of 
areas, including reform of agricultural and 
other structural policies, strengthening the 
world trading system, and promotion of fur- 
ther adjustment of trade imbalances 
through stronger domestic-led growth in 
surplus countries. We will be doing our part 
by continuing our efforts to further reduce 
government spending. 


Nuclear and Space Arms Negotiations 


Q. The timing of the Venice meeting is 
also very important, because it takes place 
at a moment when it seems that the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. are on the verge of 
the first ever agreement on the reduction 
of nuclear arms. How close is an agreement 
between the United States and the U.S.S.R.? 
Would an agreement open a new chapter 
in the relationship between East and West? 

The President. We made some real ad- 
vances towards an INF reductions agree- 
ment last year in Reykjavik. Secretary 
Shultz’s April meetings in Moscow further 
enhanced prospects for progress. Several 
problem areas remain, however, including 
verification. We are working in Geneva to 
see if the Soviets are willing to accept the 
kind of verification measures that will be 
needed. Of course, we have no way of 
knowing how long this will take. 
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An INF missile agreement would be an 
historic achievement in that it would be the 
first time an arms control agreement actual- 
ly reduced nuclear weapons. At the same 
time, we must be very careful to ensure 
that arms control enhances our security and 
is effectively verifiable. That is why we 
have consulted closely with our allies on 
INF and are continuing to do so. 

Arms control only comprises one aspect 
of our relations with the Soviet Union, how- 
ever. We also conduct important exchanges 
with the Soviets on human rights, bilateral 
issues, and regional affairs, and are trying to 
improve our dialog in these areas, as well. 
We stress with the Soviets that a sustained 
improvement in U.S.-Soviet relations de- 
pends on progress in all four areas—human 
rights, arms reductions, regional affairs and 
bilateral relations. 


Third World External Debt 


Q. The Marshall plan’s 40th anniversary 
is on June 5. The cooperation it fostered 
among the countries of the West was one of 
the most significant events in the post- 
World Wrr II period. Is it possible that a 
similar idea, a common effort towards a 
goal of economic growth, could be proposed 
to solve the debt and other difficult eco- 
nomic problems of the Third World? 

The President. In October 1985 Treasury 
Secretary Baker proposed to strengthen our 
existing approach to the management of 
the Third World’s external debt and other 
economic problems by launching the Pro- 
gram for Sustained Growth. This initiative 
has the goals of promoting growth-oriented 
macroeconomic and structural reform in 
the Third World countries and mobilizing 
international support for such reforms. We 
have already seen substantial progress 
under this approach. 

In some respects, the Marshall plan never 
ended. Many of the summit nations are pro- 
viding coordinated assistance to Third 
World countries through the international 
institutions, such as the World Bank and the 
IMF.! The difference, of course, is that the 
original beneficiaries of the Marshall plan 
are world economic powers in their own 
rights and must assume the responsibilities 


1 International Monetary Fund. 
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commensurate with that role, including the 
continued assistance to developing nations. 

However, providing significant amounts 
of assistance in the absence of comprehen- 
sive economic reform policies could well 
prove to be to the long-term detriment of 
the countries involved. Money alone will 
not set the stage for sustainable and bal- 
anced growth and in fact could weaken the 
incentive to pursue sound policies designed 
to remove impediments to growth. 


Italy’s Role in the Western Alliance 


Q. In the past few months, Italy, with its 
expanding economy, has fulfilled its respon- 
sibilities in many economic multilateral 
groups and institutions as well as in the 
international financial markets. Italy has 
also taken part in the current discussions 
about disarmament and its potential conse- 
quences for Europe. How do you see Italy’s 
role, both economic and political, among 
the countries of the industrialized world? 

The President. Italy is among our closest 
and most trusted friends. We work together 
in many fora on issues confronting the alli- 
ance, such as East-West arms control, ter- 
rorism, and drug control. In recent years, 
Italy has carried out an increasing interna- 
tional role, participating in the UNIFIL in 
Lebanon and in the MFO in the Sinai.? 

A growing economic power, Italy also is a 
member of the group of seven industrial- 
ized nations which meet annually to discuss 
important economic and political issues and 
will host the summit this year in Venice. 
Certainly, the sustained growth of the Ital- 
ian economy has contributed to promoting 
a growth-oriented reduction of extended 
imbalances. We look forward to continued 
collaboration with the Italians on a broad 
range of economic and political issues. 


Participation in Economic Summits 


Q. Do the “seven” plan to discuss in 
Venice the possibility of increasing the 
number of participating countries? 

The President. There is nothing magic 
about the number seven; it has increased 
since our first meeting. But this will not be 
on our agenda for Venice. 


2 United Nations Interim Force in Leba- 
non and Multinational Force and Observ- 
ers, respectively. 


The President’s Meeting With Pope John 
Paul II 


Q. On Saturday, June 6th, you will have 
an audience with Pope John Paul II at the 
Vatican. Does this meeting have special sig- 
nificance, given the fact that the United 
States only recently reestablished diplomat- 
ic relations with the Holy See and the fact 
that the Pope plans to visit the United 
States this summer? 

The President. 1 have met before with 
Pope John Paul II, both in Rome and in the 
United States. The Holy Father is a man of 
peace whose words for a more just society 
inspire all. Our meetings have always been 
very warm and very useful. The present 
meeting is a continuation of talks we have 
had on a broad range of world issues. 


Note: As printed above, the questions and 
answers follow the White House press re- 
lease, which was released by the Office of 
the Press Secretary on June 4. 
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Responses to Questions Submitted by 
Deutsche Presse-Agentur of the Federal 
Republic of Germany. June 2, 1987 





U.S.S.R.-U.S. Summit 


Q. According to recent European news 
reports, you and Mr. Gorbachev will meet 
in September for a summit. Can you con- 
firm this? 

The President. No summit meeting has 
been scheduled. You may remember that in 
November 1985, when General Secretary 
Gorbachev and I met in Geneva, we agreed 
to intensify the dialog between our two 
countries. As part of this process of dialog, I 
invited the General Secretary to visit the 
United States. My invitation to Mr. Gorba- 
chev remains open, and I will welcome him 
whenever he chooses to come. 


Western Alliance Consultations on 
Nuclear and Space Arms Negotiations 


Q. You have said you will consult with 
your European and Asian allies on arms 
control. What does consultation mean to 
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you? Are you willing to give the allies “veto 
power” in sensitive issues or just the right 
to voice concerns? For example, would you 
be inclined to sign an arms control agree- 
ment without the alliance’s consensus? 

The President. We, of course, consult 
closely with our allies on the whole range of 
security issues as well as many other impor- 
tant questions. One topic in particular, INF, 
has been the subject of especially intense 
consultations throughout my administration. 

In 1979, in response to the new and un- 
provoked threat to our allies posed by the 
deployment of new triple-warhead Soviet 
SS-20 missiles; NATO made a decision to 
pursue a dual track of modernization of 
longer range INF nuclear forces in parallel 
with U.S.-Soviet arms control negotiations. 
U.S. positions at the INF negotiations have 
been developed in close collaboration with 
our NATO allies as well as our friends and 
allies in Asia, particularly Japan, and have 
been fully supported by them. 

Recently, we also have been consulting 
within the alliance on the question of re- 
duction or elimination of shorter range INF 
missiles. There will be no decision until the 
consultation process has been concluded. 
Whatever decision is reached, the United 
States remains fully committed to effective 
deterrence and the NATO strategy of flexi- 
ble response, which requires U.S. conven- 
tional and nuclear forces in Europe as well 
as U.S. strategic forces. 

Berlin 

Q. You will visit Berlin. Do you favor 
closer contacts between East and West 
Berlin? How do you view the initiative of 
West Berlin Mayor Eberhard Diepgen to 
invite East German head of state Erich 
Honecker to West Berlin? Should he be en- 
couraged to continue that course? 

The President. We favor not only close 
contacts between East and West Berlin but 
the elimination of all barriers between the 
two parts of this single city. In a word, we 
want the Berlin Wall to come down so that 
the reintegration of all four sectors of the 
city into one unit again becomes a reality. 
Moreover, preservation of the city’s current 
legal status remains vital to protect the 
freedom of the Western sectors. Visits and 
exchanges which can be carried out without 
undermining that status are to be wel- 
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comed, but clearly caution and close consul- 
tation among the Governments of Berlin, 
Bonn, and the three protective powers are 
essential. Such consultations have worked 
smoothly in the past and, I’m certain, will 
work well in the future. 

I would add that the East Germans have 
demonstrated provocative contempt for the 
status and stability of Berlin over the past 
year. They harassed diplomatic personnel 
last May by attempting to restrict their 
movements. They subsequently attempted 
to exploit CDE! procedures to undermine 
Berlin’s interests. And they declined coop- 
eration on 750th anniversary events except 
when it served their narrow interests. Fur- 
thermore, brutal killings on the Berlin Wall 
have increased recently. 


World Trade Imbalance 


Q. The United States is pressing her 
major trading partners to stimulate their 
economies and is, in the case of Japan, even 
applying sanctions. Do you really think 
these nations are obligated to “bail out” the 
United States, as critics have put it? How do 
you respond to the view that the U.S. econ- 
omy is not sufficiently focusing on foreign 
trade? Will you be able to prevent trade 
conflicts with the European Community, 
for instance over agriculture, from getting 
worse? 

The President. Let’s get the facts straight: 
We are not looking for a “bail out” of the 
United States by her trading partners. The 
serious imbalance we face in world trade 
today was caused by a number of factors. 
The U.S. economy has grown faster since 
the early eighties than other major econo- 
mies. This fact combined with the excess of 
investment demand over savings in the 
United States generated large capital flows 
into the United States. As a result, for the 
last 4 years the United States has been a net 
importer from other countries to the tune 
of $550 billion. This pattern cannot be sus- 
tained. To reverse it, all major trading 
countries will have to cooperate. The shifts 
in exchange rates since early 1985 are con- 
tributing to the adjustment of external im- 


1 Conference on Confidence and Security 
Building Measures and Disarmament in 
Europe. 
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balances. Japan, the largest creditor nation 
in history, must reduce its trade surplus by 
strengthening its domestic growth and im- 
porting more. The FRG,? the world’s larg- 
est exporter, must also do more to promote 
domestic demand. The United States must 
continue to reduce government spending. I 
agree that U.S. firms need to be more re- 
sponsive to foreign buyers in order to take 
advantage of recent exchange rate move- 
ments. Most of our trade problems with 
Europe stem largely from mutual concerns 
about agricultural support programs. We, 
the EEC,® and the major agricultural trad- 
ing nations of the world have agreed to 
make a serious effort in the Uruguay 
round * to reach agreement on a fundamen- 
tal reform of agricultural policies. By allow- 
ing market forces to guide production and 
trade, we can avoid serious trade conflicts 
in the future. 

Antiterrorist Cooperation 

Q. The United States wanted to discuss 
the fight against terrorism in Venice, and 
the Europeans objected. Do you feel the 
Europeans let you down? 

The President. No, that is not true. At 
Tokyo there was a good discussion on ter- 
rorism, reflected in the final declaration. All 
summit participants agree that terrorism 
continues to be an important issue and that 
through multilateral cooperation important 
progress has been made in the fight against 
terrorism. No one should lose sight of the 
fact that the decline in international terror- 
ism in Europe over the past year shows that 
by working together democratic govern- 
ments can take effective measures against 
terrorists and that these policies are posi- 
tively reflected in public opinion. Terrorism 
is on the agenda at Venice, and we wel- 
come such discussion. There are no differ- 
ences at the summit on the need to combat 
terrorism by continuing cooperative efforts. 


2 Federal Republic of Germany. 

38 European Economic Community. 

4 One of a series of General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade meetings, which was 
held in Bella Union, Uruguay, in September 
1986. 


Disarmament and Détente 


Q. According to polls, many Europeans 
consider Gorbachev the politician more ag- 
gressively looking for disarmament and dé- 
tente than you. Is he simply a better com- 
municator than you, or do you accept that 
view? 

The President. The last guest to arrive at 
a party usually gets the attention, and I 
think that is what’s happening with the 
Soviet Union these days on arms control. 

I know from my meetings with Mr. Gor- 
bachev that he is an effective spokesman 
for his country. And if he is eager for arms 
reductions and better relations with the 
West, all of us in the West would welcome 
that. But the search for peace requires 
more than slogans and reassuring words; it 
requires genuine actions and concrete pro- 
posals that deal with real problems. We in 
the West have always been in the forefront 
in this regard. Look at what we have ac- 
complished in arms control over the past 
year or so. 

We are very close to an agreement that 
would drastically reduce longer range INF 
missiles, hopefully even eliminate them 
worldwide, which is our strong preference. 
Both are in fact U.S. proposals, based on our 
consultations with the FRG and our other 
allies. 

We have made progress toward deep re- 
ductions, 50-percent cuts, in strategic nucle- 
ar arsenals. This is an idea that I have been 
advocating for almost a decade, and I’m 
glad the Soviets are finally accepting it. 

Working with our allies in the 35-nation 
CDE, we concluded an agreement at Stock- 
holm last year on measures that will im- 
prove military openness in Europe, reduce 
the risk of surprise attack, and increase the 
political cost of using military force for po- 
litical intimidation. The measures agreed 
to in Stockholm are based on NATO pro- 
posals. The Soviets wanted an empty, de- 
claratory accord. We held out for something 
concrete that would enhance our security, 
and we got it. 


Note: As printed above, the questions and 
answers follow the White House press re- 
lease, which was released by the Office of 
the Press Secretary on June 4. 
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Federal Aviation Administration 





Nomination of T. Allan McArtor To Be 
Administrator. June 5, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate T. Allan McArtor to be 
Administrator of the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration. He would succeed Donald D. 
Engen. 

Since 1979 Mr. McArtor has been senior 
vice president of the telecommunications 
division of the Federal Express Corp. in 
Memphis, TN. Prior to this he was a partner 
and director of Delta International, Inc., 
1974-1979. 

Mr. McArtor graduated from the U.S. Air 
Force Academy (B.S., 1964) and Arizona 
State University (M.S., 1971). He served in 
the U.S. Air Force, 1960-1974. Mr. McArtor 
was born July 3, 1942, in St. Louis, MO. He 
is married, has two children, and resides in 
Memphis, TN. 


Veneto, Italy 





Television Address to Western Europe. 
June 5, 1987 





Good afternoon. I am speaking to you 
today from Venice, Italy, over the satellite 
channels of WORLDNET. I have come 
here to meet with the leaders of Japan, 
France, Canada, Italy, the United Kingdom, 
and the Federal Republic of Germany for 
the 13th economic summit. Our task: to de- 
termine what we must do as a community 
to prepare for the challenge of a new cen- 


Our sights are on the future, and that is 
why, in these next few minutes, I would 
like to address my remarks especially to the 
young people of Europe. As someone whose 
life has spanned most of this century, 
permit me to offer some observations about 
the next, about a future of expanding hope 
and possibility where dreams can come 
alive if only we have the courage to pursue 
them. 

Not so long ago, in the last decade, it was 
fashionable to talk about the age of limits. 
The world, we were told, was running out 
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of resources, winding down, growing 
poorer. It was a time of diminishing expec- 
tations, when people would simply have to 
learn to make do with less. 

The West in those years experienced 
what can only be described as a crisis of 
confidence in our fundamental values. We 
increasingly heard talk about the so-called 
convergence of the free world and the 
Communist bloc. Some said our freedoms 
were a luxury we could no longer afford. 
Faced with the rigid necessities of a shrink- 
ing world, the free nations would have to 
sacrifice more and more of their economic 
and political freedoms and accept increas- 
ing government control. 

I want to talk to you today about how and 
why the opposite happened, how the “age 
of limits” was swept away by a resurgence 
of political and economic freedom, how our 
economies are entering a new era in which 
they are transcending the limits of physical 
resources. Now, instead of “convergence,” 
the contrast between the free and the 
unfree has become ever sharper, while the 
totalitarian States have come to talk of 
“openness” and liberalization, recognizing 
that, if only as a matter of survival, they 
must allow some freedom into their soci- 
eties. 

And I want to talk to you today about 
how this divergence between democratic 
and totalitarian nations can only increase if 
the totalitarians don’t reform, how the only 
course for the world as we approach the 
21st century is to choose freedom and free 
societies that liberate mankind’s full human 
potential. 

The world and its economy are in the 
midst of a profound transformation. Some- 
times that change is so rapid it’s hard to 
keep track, but let me offer just a few ex- 
amples from the technological revolution, 
examples that will serve as a kind of meas- 
uring rod of how far we’ve come and a 
kind of pointer showing us where we are 
heading. 

Recently, the headlines have been full of 
a term called “superconductivity,” as 
papers struggle to keep up with the seem- 
ingly daily breakthroughs in the lab. Only 
half a year ago, superconductivity was con- 
sidered a scientific backwater, a phenome- 
non with little practical purpose; now scien- 
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tists are saying it may change our lives. “It 
shows all the dreams we have had can come 
true,” said one theorist. “The sky is the 
limit.” 

Scientists talk of high-speed trains that 
will float above their tracks. Automobile 
companies are already planning for electric 
cars. Some think that solar energy may 
become competitive. Anything that uses 
electricity—motors, generators, wires, mag- 
nets—could suddenly become astonishingly 
more efficient. That means diminishing de- 
pendence on foreign oil, less pollution, and 
a cleaner environment. It will be like a shot 
of adrenalin in the world economy, spurring 
growth and job creation and improving the 
quality of life for all. 

Superconductivity will accelerate another 
revolution: the daily revolution that is 
taking place in the computer industry. One 
recent advance is the speciality semicon- 
ductor chip. On specific tasks, a handful of 
these chips, costing about $2 apiece, may 
outperform yesterday’s multimillion dollar 
supercomputers. One scientist makes this 
comparison. If automotive technology had 
progressed as fast as semiconductor technol- 
ogy has in the past 20 years, he says a Rolls 
Royce would now cost less than $3, get 3 
million miles to the gallon, deliver enough 
power to drive an ocean liner; and six of 
them would fit on the head of a pin. 

Now, this is more than simply a produc- 
tivity explosion. Operating in the mysteri- 
ous world of quantum physics, today’s com- 
puters signal a quantum leap in the world’s 
economy. We are moving from the econo- 
my of the Industrial Revolution, an econo- 
my feeding on and tied to the Earth’s physi- 
cal and natural resources, to, as one econo- 
mist titled his book, “The Economy in 
Mind,” where human imagination, creativi- 
ty, and courage are the most precious com- 
modities. 

Think of that little computer chip. Those 
chips are the driving force of the modern 
economy, but they are made from the sili- 
con in sand, one of the most common sub- 
stances on Earth. Their value doesn’t come 
from the material that makes them up but 
from the microscopic architecture designed 
into them by ingenious human minds. Or 
take this WORLDNET telecast, which is 
transmitted by a satellite hookup. That sat- 
ellite, the product of human invention, re- 


places thousands of tons of copper dug from 
the earth and molded into wire. We're 
moving from an age of things to an age of 
thoughts, of mind over matter. It is the 
mind of man, free to invent, free to experi- 
ment, free to dream, that will shape the 
economy and the world of the future. 

Now this is bad news for statism. The 
centrally planned state can dig metals out 
of the ground or pump oil. Though less pro- 
ductively than a free economy, it can run 
huge factories and assembly lines. But it 
cannot fabricate the spirit of enterprise. It 
cannot imitate the trial and error of free 
markets, the riot of experiment that pro- 
duces knowledge and progress. No govern- 
ment can manufacture the entrepreneur, or 
light that spark of invention; all they can do 
is let their people go, give them freedom of 
mind and spirit. 

Some believe that government planning 
is more efficient, so they rely on tax breaks 
and other subsidies to those businesses that 
already exist. But that never works. In 
America it is estimated that some 70 per- 
cent of the nearly 14 million new jobs that 
we've created have come from new, small, 
and growing firms. One of the most success- 
ful computer firms in America was started 
by two college students in the garage 
behind their house. 

The most fertile and rapidly growing 
sector of any economy is that part that 
exists right now only as a dream in some- 
one’s head or an inspiration in his heart. No 
one can ever predict where the change will 
come from or foresee the industries of the 
future. No government would have ever 
targeted those two young men working 
through the night making dreams come 
true in their garage. 

So, as we hold the economic summit in 
Venice this year, we see around us a world 
economy that is in rapid transformation, 
and it is a transformation that demands 
freedom. What can governments do? What 
our summit partners have begun to do: 
starting with policies that promote opportu- 
nity and economic growth—low tax rates, 
privatization, and deregulation. They must 
also move to dismantle trade-distorting sub- 
sidies and labor laws that promote unem- 
ployment. 
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Also high on our agenda in Venice will be 
ways in which we can improve cooperation 
between our nations. Agricultural subsidies, 
for instance, have been some of the worst 
culprits behind our growing trade frictions. 
Let’s jointly diffuse this expensive farms 
race by setting a goal of a subsidy-free 
world for the year 2000. Meanwhile, we 
must make good our commitment to reduce 
instability in exchange rates and promote 
economic growth. The economy is slowing 
in Germany, and that slows growth across 
Western Europe. It is essential that Germa- 
ny follow up on its commitment to revive 
its sluggish economy. Japan, too, could help 
right the imbalance in the world economy 
by righting the imbalance in its own econo- 
my. It’s time for Japan to let free the pent- 
up consumer demand in their nation, allow 
the Japanese people to enjoy more of the 
benefits of the remarkable economy they 
have worked so hard to build. I know Prime 
Minister Nakasone recognizes this and has 
recently submitted a program for action to 
the Japanese Diet. The Japanese promise to 
extend more than $20 billion in financial 
support to the developing world to ease 
their enormous debt burden is also a posi- 
tive step. 

Regarding the U.S. budget deficit, we’ve 
made real progress, but we must do more. 
In the months ahead, I will be going direct- 
ly to the American people, just like on tax 
reform. I’m going to say we’ve got the spe- 
cial interests out of our Tax Code, it’s time 
to get them out of the budget. It’s time to 
demand real budget reform. 

Last but not least, all nations must resist 
calls for protectionism. So-called protection- 
ism is like the evil of drugs: It will end up 
destroying all those who use it. And that’s 
why I call it destructionism, because all it 
does is slow growth, wipe out jobs, and 
close the door on progress. 

But as we approach the beginning of a 
new century, the problems that confront us 
are far outweighed by the possibilities. We 
look around the world, and we see freedom 
is rising. As free markets energize Asia, free 
elections spread across Central and South 
America. In Africa many leaders have 
agreed that freedom is the key to develop- 
ment. In China reform means the first taste 
of freedom for over | billion people. 
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Still, we cannot forget that there is an 
implacable reality that today stands against 
this freedom tide. Next week I'll be address- 
ing the people of West Berlin. I will stand 
in front of the wall that runs like an open 
wound through the heart of Europe, the 
wall that represents all that is most hostile 
to our democratic values of freedom and 
human rights. A regime that so fears its 
own people it must imprison them behind a 
wall is a regime that will always be a source 
of tension in Europe. It will always be at 
odds with free people everywhere. 

As it happens, this day, June 5th, marks 
the 40th anniversary of the inauguration of 
the Marshall plan. Those were days of great 
generosity and courage, when the countries 
of Europe rose from the ashes of war, put 
away their centuries-old animosities, and to- 
gether with America built a new age of 
freedom and prosperity. 

In the spirit of the time, America offered 
the benefits of the Marshall plan to all the 
nations of Europe, East and West, including 
the Soviet Union. The ground rules were 
simple: openness and good faith. All coun- 
tries had to open their books, and no coun- 
try would be allowed to manipulate the 
plan for political profit. Some nations under 
Soviet control hoped to join the plan, but 
Stalin ordered their representatives home. 
The Soviets would not let them open their 
books, or their countries, to the fresh air of 
freedom and enterprise. 

We've heard a lot about the Soviet desire 
to participate in the world economy, to no 
longer be the odd man out. Well, the 
ground rules remain the same as they were 
40 years ago. No playing the spoiler. No 
manipulation of world organizations for po- 
litical gain. Open your economy. Open your 
political system. Open your borders. Let 
your people go. Let them travel where they 
wish, live where they want to. Let them 
bathe in the light of freedom. And one 
thing further: leave your weapons at home. 
Quit Afghanistan; you have no_ business 
there. Dismantle your weapons pointed at 
Europe. Then we will gladly welcome you 
as a constructive partner in our 2]st-centu- 
ry enterprise. 

When I last participated in an economic 
summit in Europe, there were many young 
people who came out to demonstrate. They 
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wanted an end to nuclear weapons, they 
said. How I wanted to let them know that 
my heart was with them, that I, too, 
yearned for a day when mankind could live 
free of the terror of nuclear annihilation. 
But the task wasn’t as easy as simply signing 
a treaty. The wall that divides Europe, put 
up in violation of Soviet promises and every 
human decency, showed us that much. We 
could not stake our freedom and our lives 
on such flimsy security. A treaty, in order to 
be worth anything at all, must be verified 
with on-site inspections. It must dramatical- 
ly reduce the total number of weapons on 
both sides rather than simply codify a build- 
up, as treaties so often have in the past. 
Most important, it can’t leave either side 
outmatched and vulnerable. 

Well, our persistence and steadfastness 
could now payoff in an agreement very 
much in our interest and on our terms. 
We're not there yet, of course; some hard 
questions remain. But the prospects are 
good. 

It’s important to emphasize: The INF 
treaty we are now negotiating will not be 
the end but the beginning of the arms re- 
duction effort. Our top priority remains 
deep, equitable, and verifiable reductions in 
intercontinental nuclear arms. And as long 
as the Soviet Union stockpiles chemical 
weapons and maintains massive convention- 
al forces poised in attack positions on its 
own territory and in Eastern Europe, the 
free nations of Europe must remain strong 
and ready. Indeed, given the Soviet superi- 
ority in these forces, we must improve our 
conventional defense capabilities, difficult 
and expensive as that might be. The United 
States will not waver in our commitment 
to the defense of Europe. We will sustain 
the credibility of NATO’s doctrine of flexi- 
ble response, which has served us well and 
remains the center of alliance strategy. 

At the same time, our ultimate goal re- 
mains not just to reduce and confine nucle- 
ar weapons but to make them forever obso- 
lete, to construct a high-tech defense that 
will destroy nuclear weapons before they 
can destroy people. The technological 
breakthroughs I mentioned earlier, super- 
conductivity and supercomputers on a chip, 
could both speed along that day when man 
will no longer have to fear terror in the 


skies, when we can breathe free, confident, 
secure, and peaceful. 


If I can leave the young people of Europe 
with one message it is this: History is on the 
side of the free. Hope and an unshakable 
belief in our basic values of freedom and 
human rights—these are the only guides we 
need as we travel into not only the 2lst 
century but the third millennium. The crisis 
of confidence in the West a decade ago has 
been replaced by strength and assurance. 
Now it is the East which talks of openness, 
of glasnost. We hope that the first few 
tokens of change in the Soviet Union signal 
a real desire to open up that closed society. 


The choice is theirs: They can either par- 
ticipate in the advance of history or fall 
farther and farther behind into economic 
irrelevance. We can look forward to the day 
when technology may eliminate the threat 
of mutual nuclear terror, when simply 
amassing huge stockpiles of nuclear weap- 
ons does not make a nation a superpower. 
Then the Soviet Union will appear as it 
truly is: a country that has sacrificed indi- 
vidual liberty for an antiquated 19th centu- 
ry materialist philosophy and an unwork- 
able economic system, an example to the 
world of how not to run a country. The 
contrast between totalitarianism and free- 
dom will grow ever more stark. 


Today as we celebrate the 40th anniver- 
sary of the Marshall plan, we can be proud 
of what we together have created: a new 
age of freedom, a new age of hope and 
prosperity unrivaled in human history, a 
model to all the world of what free men 
can accomplish. 


It is a different world today from 40 years 
ago. The younger generations of Europe, 
those of you born since the war, have not 
had to suffer the destruction and heartache 
of your parents’ time. But your challenge is 
no less great; it is nothing less than to em- 
brace the promise of the future and to 
extend the lessons of our freedom to a wait- 
ing world. 


Thank you all, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:05 a.m. 
from the Villa Condulmer. The address was 
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broadcast by the U.S. Information Agency 
on WORLDNET television. 

As printed above, the address follows the 
White House press release. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 


in this issue. 





May 31 

The President returned to the White 
House from a weekend stay at Camp David, 
MD. 


June 1 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs; 

—members of the White House staff, for 
the issues briefing luncheon; 

—senior administration officials, to discuss 
the upcoming Venice Economic 
Summit. 


June 2 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs; 

—Senators Lloyd Bentsen of Texas and 
Bob Packwood of Oregon. 

The White House announced that the 
President has asked Representative Dan 
Rostenkowski of Illinois to represent the 
United States at the Poznan International 
Trade Fair, which will be held in Poznan, 
Poland. 

The President sent to the Congress a re- 
quest for routine appropriation language 
that would provide the following: 


—authority in fiscal year 1987 for the 
Small Business Administration to trans- 


fer funds between accounts to provide 
additional staff to handle the greater 
than anticipated number of applications 
for disaster loans. 

—language in fiscal year 1988 relating to 
the purchase of items under the De- 
fense Production Act. 

—language in fiscal year 1988 for the 
Department of the Interior to enable 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) to 
contract with State and local school dis- 
tricts to operate BIA schools and to ini- 
tiate a new workfare type self-assist- 
ance program. 

—language in fiscal year 1988 for the 
Department of Transportation to pro- 
vide that pipeline safety be financed by 
the Pipeline Safety Fund as required by 
law. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted June 2 


Lester B. Korn, 

of California, to be the Representative of 
the United States of America on the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the United Na- 
tions, with the rank of Ambassador. 


Samuel Eldred Lupo, 

of California, a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, Class of Minister- 
Counselor, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of Guinea. 


Jerry E. Smith, 

of Texas, to be United States Circuit Judge 
for the Fifth Circuit, vice a new position 
created by P.L. 98-353, approved July 10, 
1984. 





Nominations—Continued 
Submitted June 2—Continued 


John Daniel Tinder, 

of Indiana, to be United States District 
Judge for the Southern District of Indiana, 
vice James E. Noland, retired. 


Ewen M. Wilson, 

an Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, to be 
a member of the Board of Directors of the 
National Consumer Cooperative Bank for a 
term of 3 years, vice Robert L. Thompson. 


Kenneth C. Rogers, 

of New Jersey, to be a member of the Nu- 
clear Regulatory Commission for the term 
of 5 years expiring June 30, 1992, vice 
James Kilburn Asselstine, term expiring. 


Submitted June 5 


T. Allan McArtor, 

of Tennessee, to be Administrator of the 
Federal Aviation Administration, vice 
Donald D. Engen, resigned. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released May 31 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the American Foundation for 
AIDS Research awards dinner 


Released June 1 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the George C. Marshall Month 
proclamation signing ceremony 


Released June 2 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the upcoming Venice Eco- 
nomic Summit—by Secretary of State 
George P. Shultz 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released June 2—Continued 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the nomination of Alan 
Greenspan to be the Chairman of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System—by Secretary of the Treasury James 
A. Baker III; Paul A. Volcker, Chairman of 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System; and Alan Greenspan 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the upcoming Venice Eco- 
nomic Summit—by Secretary of the Treas- 
ury James A. Baker III 


Announcement: 
Nomination of Jerry E. Smith to be United 
States Circuit Judge for the Fifth Circuit 


Announcement: 

Nomination of John Daniel Tinder to be 
United States District Judge for the South- 
ern District of Indiana 


Released June 3 


Advance text: 
Remarks on departure from the White 
House for the trip to Europe 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved May 29' 


HJ. Res. 270 / Public Law 100-46 

To recognize the one hundred and twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture 


S. 942 / Public Law 100-47 

To amend title 5, United States Code, to 
extend the pay retention provisions of such 
title to certain prevailing rate employees in 
the Tucson wage area whose basic pay 
would otherwise be subject to reduction 
pursuant to a wage survey 


1 These acts were not received in time for 
inclusion in last week’s issue. 
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Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved June 1 


H.R. 1085 / Public Law 100-48 
New GI Bill Continuation Act 


SJ. Res. 70 / Public Law 100-49 
Commemorating the fortieth anniversary of 
the Marshall plan 


Approved June 3 


H.R. 1846 / Public Law 100-50 
Higher Education Technical Amendments 
Act of 1987 





Editor’s Note 





The President was in Venice, Italy, to 
attend the 13th annual Economic Summit 
of Industrialized Nations on June 5, the 
closing date of this issue. Releases and an- 
nouncements issued by the Office of the 
Press Secretary will be printed as they 
become available. 
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